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PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE. 


‘This work is devoted to the cutting of all kinds of 
Lounge Jackets by the Cutter’s Practical Guide Sy 
tem, and contains the result of much research, experiment 
and experience. 

‘Tho simplicity and reliability of the C.P.G. System is 
Admitted on all hands. and is being practised im thou 
sands of cutting-rooms with succes, so that we have every 
confidence that it, will prove equally successful in the 
hands of those who purchase this volume. 


Lounges have undergone considerable change during 


the Ist few yours, und the diagrams in this work are 


thoroughly up-to-vlate ; but whilst they portray the latest 


styles, they give equal attention to the ordi 


‘and those special styles which only meet with 


sional demand, so that the whole 


treated in comprehensive manner: 


We also note that every phase of disproportion has 


vonfidence 


been fully described, so that we have ev 
that this work will prove a worthy successor to the many 
CPG. parts that have been published by us, and whieh 
have proved #0 helpful to the trade 


Ane method of treating the various styles has been 


concise and to the point, so that the description of the 
system might go on thi same page as the diagram. 


We have omitted illustrations of style in nearly eve 


caso from the pages, inasmuch as they would interfer 
with the above plan; but have supplemented the work 


i will serve asa useful 


by a series of fashion figures, whi 


of the Lounge ¢ 


de to style for all garmen 


ne 
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CHAPTER I—HOW TO CUT, FIT, AND FI 


A PLAIN LOUNGE, 


INTRODUCTION. 


‘The present volume has been arranged on a somewhat 


differont plan to any work on cutting wi 
appeared, and whilst we have made the CPG, 
tlie basis of our scienti 


instruction, yet we have de 
scribed it in such easy stages that it should be well 
‘within the reach of the youngest and most inexperienced 
tailor to eut-a Our aim has 
‘been to deseribe all the various processcs, from taking 
the order tosending home the finished garment. In 

taken the plai ge asa 
tions, and after this hay been gone 


up these garments 


doing this, we hav 
basis of our oper 


through in detail, we have proceeded to deseribe the 
‘application of the system to various styles and various 
Not the least useful of these are the de 
utting for hunchbacks and cor 
Our endeavour bas been to produce an Educat 
Work, and, if we have erred, it has boon on the sid 
simplic deseribing. p are generally 
Provious experience, however, has taught 
Us that these are the very th 
by man 
cutting, 
During v 


forms. 


tions 0 


nts whic 


understood. 


t known 


and these are the very foundation of successful 


t years many changes in 


tho style of this class of garment, A fow y go 


they were made to hang straight, 
he oft, Bin. figure: 


sent time they are made to fit the 


| eoldom exceeded 


8 inches in length for at the pre- 


it closely, have 


bundance of spring over the hips, and are fully 
The wholeback has been replaced by 
nd this is genorally finished with a deep 
wid back-tack. This is the fashion- 
able style, but when we hear in mind that the Lounge is 


4 inches Io 


‘a centre-seam, 


of Lounge: 


0 little for 


worn by all claases, many of whom 
latest. fash 


becomes apparent: that every care 1 
be taken to find In 
he will, of course, be greatly helped by a knowledg 
jest popular in his district 
with the class to which his customer belongs. 

We have endeavoured, in this book, to produci 
work of a most practical character, so without fur 
introduction, we start with the first, operation the cut 
hhas to deal with in conneetion with his customer, vig 


at tho wishes of tho customer, 


the style and ospeci} 


TAKING THE ORDER, 


We will assume that the customer has selected 


material, and, after examining the various fasll 
plates, has given definite instru respecting 
style in which he wishes the garment, to be eut 4 


made, The details of the order, as far as thoy refey 
pockets, finish of the edges, time of completion, 

so forth, have all beon entered in the Order Book, | 
the cutter ig now ready to measure the customer, 

hold that it is of the first importance that the cut 
wld know what he is measuy 
hat the details of the or 
fore the tape is applied to 


re he measures, sh 


should all be taken be 
customer's body. 


Justa word in pass 


g in reference to the i 
and reliable. 
d to «good deal of hard woar in the euttor’s hay 


This should be clea 
ject 
and it is not surprising that in a weele or two ite 


An inch-tapo is 


face accumulates a 
measuring purposes, 
ted to impair ita aceurney, 
tbe noticcable to ai 


yet it is as well that we should not only have a. ol 


amount of dirt which render 


‘The same hy 


and altho 


iy considerable oxt 


tape, but also an accurate one. For 01 


own part, 
There 
h wide, but perhaps 
We are now ready| 


ch ig rather narrow, 


ful is the gin, wide. 


take the 


to 


nd 
nd 
Wo 
fg 


Ip. 
jib 


hd 
ph 
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FIRST SERIES OF MEASURES, 


Which are illustrated on Figures 1 and 2, and consist. of 
chest, waiat and hips ‘The chest is illustrated at A A, 
the waist at BB, and the hips at © G. We would par: 


ticularly direct the attention of those who are nob ox 


perienced in measu 
Figure 1. This should go straight round the body on a 
lovel with the bottom of th 
first moastire it i always well to find out y 
People vary 2 much in their tastes in 


ing, to tho position of the tapo on 


armpits, and in taking the 
yur cusbonter’s 


idea of ease, 
this. partioula 
oub their wishes, it may involve considerable alterations. 
‘Tho waist is taken round the smallest part of the body, 
‘and the hips just over the prominence of the seat, Tt 


wt iy made to find 


that, unless some 


ia nob absolutely necessary that the seat measure should 
always be taken, but it is  wsofal measure, and enables 
you to detect any abnormality at, that particular part, 
fand aa the ft of tho back depends vory much on the 
existing between the bottom of the Loungy and 
o of the figure, it may be just as well to take 
it, ‘These measures will probably stand as follows: 36 
Each measure should be called 


hurmom 


chowt, 32 waist, 87 seat. 
out as it is taken, and the porson entering the measures 
in the Order Book should ropeat tho quantities after the 


Our noxt stop is to take 


‘THE LENGTHS, 


‘And before wo do thin it i nevossary. to locato the level 
ff the bottom of the acye. This may be done by pul- 
1 the shoulders, aaddle fashion, and 


Ling the tape 0 
bringing it under the arms to the contre of the back, A 
little practice will soon enable absolute aceuraey to be 
jeular, 


tained in this part 

Another method is illusteated on Figures 7 and 9 
where the square is pub under the armpit, where a 
mark is made at P in tho front, and « corresponding 
mark behind it will enable tho cutter to obtain the 
Noon Figure 4, We are 
now ready to take this se Wo start 
from the nape of neck point, (Figure 4), and measure 
down to N say 9 inches, then continue on to the natural 


sccutate position of poi 


jee of monsures 


waist length, which is usually equal to one-fourth of the 
total height, to F 17 inches, and continue on to G, the 
full length 

Tn taking the full length of the garment, it will be 
It the customer's wishes, though, at the 
m1 should be thoroughly acquainted with 


28 inchies, 


wall to. co 


ame time, 
bio style in whielr they are worn at prosent, so that you 
beable to offer sich advice to your customer as will 
able him to sects a smartfitting garment, Ab pre 


font, this runs about half the height, less 2 inches. 


‘The riext: mensure to be taken is the widtll herpss|the 
back, from H to I on F ‘This should bh done 
with the arm resting at the side. If there fy nd blick- 


seam to the garment, measure right acrosh| th} lack 
from back seye to back seye, and halve tHe} mfeasfre. 
the arm and bend tho elbow, as illfptreteq. om 
for 


Now vais 


Figure 6, and continue tho moasuro from HL tf J] 


olbow length, and on to K for full length of slfdvel With 


references to the length of sleeve, customers viphy if thoir 
tastes, Ono gentloman wishes to show | mijlefate 
amount of cuff, whilst another prefers a flhexp Jong 
enough to dispense with cufls altogether lprprai- 
nent hone at wrist may he taken as a good glide ior] tho 


‘Thebh mpashives 


average taste a 
would nu 


igards longth of sleove. 
7, 19, 32. 

‘Tho next measure we take is the width] 
is taka} abort 4 
jn fom 
responding fpsifion} on 
halfineasure boing ented. fin | the 
1g the distanco|ffor} tfont| 


‘us follows 
the 
chest, illustrated on Figure 3 Tt 
inches below the level of the shoulder, and iste 
the front of the left seye to a 601 
the 
ns, presi 


the right seyo, 
Order Book. 


of right seye to front of left seye is 16 inclufe| tie shew 
sure entered would be 8. 


‘tho front shoulder is the next taken, and| 
Starting from tho mbps df sock, 
point E of Fignre 4, or point 1. of Bigure 4] yoht thea: 


of the most important, 


sure down to th bottom of seye, as illustrat) bf ppint) 


M on Figure 7, This measure should be thken fafrly. 


and 


perhaps rather to the close sido than oth} 
should, of course, be taken tothe levol of fyfttdm 
only. 


‘Tho last measure is known as) the overstohldpr, Jand 
is takon from point N of Figure 8, over the fhioufdo} at 


©, Figures 8 and 9, down to point P, Figueo|4, 


tho same point to which the front shoulder vph teh. 

In order to facilitate the taking of tho meiffireh, spme 
of tho user of the C.P.G, have resorted to froqiafical 
‘assistance, and the simplest of these is the Hefisfentd | 


‘Tape, an illustration of which we give on Pf 
strip of clastic is arranged to go round” thy 


‘ich to either aide of this, it form 
for taking the measures. ete, The T Tape, 
uy be obtained from the “Tailor a 
1s, 3d., post free. Tt must not | 


theso measures; for our own part we havd 


ordinary inch-tape all sufficient; still, thab q 
pl 
method that suits hiny best, we describe the | 
being as good an instrument as any for this 
are taken with a fair 


to all, and ns it is best for each cutter] 


Tf-theso measures 
intelligence, they will enable the cutter to 


Lhe Measures GH Like 


It will, of 


desirable for him todo this part of his work with his 


all the peculinrites of shape. be 


without, resorting to any rough 


ws open, so. tha 
handling of the figure, he may yet be able to detect if 
there is any extra wadding or padding needed in the 
figure at ay part, whilst it would also be helpful for 


ffi Ll 


The “T" Tape. 


him to observe any disproportion that may exist in the 
customer, 80 that he may be enabled to give his. work 
men instructions accordingly 


GENTLEMANLY MANNER 


Is of the utmost importance. for, coming in contact as 
the ontter necessarily must, with many gentlemen who 
it is in the highest 
sense desirable that: he should have a certain amount 


move in tho best: circles of societ 


of polish in his speoch, combined with a courteous man 
- which will enable him to do bis duties in such a way: 
as to conv 


4 good impression on his customer 
‘The young man who desires to be expert in this im 
portant branch of eutting will find it necessary to prac- 
tise what wo havo hore described, so th 
to follow sus in our second stage, which will 
instructions on “How to Draft. a Lounge Jacket. 
‘Tho following tablo of measures will prove of great 


he may bo able 


servieo to the cutter when working from travellers! mea- 
sures, and also to check those he may be doubtful of, 
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DRAFTING THE P. 


AITTERN, 


We now take our readers to the next, stagd 
and makin 
tern; 
hold very decided opinions on the adyantag| 


namely, the drafting [o 


and here it may be well for us te 


ing a pattern as contrasted with drafting the g 


direct on the cloth, On the surface it n 


yy seq 


mer method takes a longer time, while 
yoly Experiene| 
it to be otherwise, for it is certainly 


an outlay in brown paper 


prov 


mical to use a cut-out brown paper patter 


the cutter to place the various parts of the 44 
the material in such a position as will alldh| 
taken from the material without any undud 


att 


same time, for the lay to be arrang 


need be, rearranged, in the most economida 


We will presume, then, that our readers a 
to draft the patter 
sequently, we take a sheet of paper, a squ 


out on brown pat 


of pipeclay, and our inch-tape, and proceed toi 
FIRST LINES. 


We must, of course, be careful to test 
from time to time to see that it is true, 
Other 
First of all, dray 
the side of the paper furthest from you, da 
Fight to left, ‘This is illustrated by Dia 
on this we proceed to mark off the depth 


really draws lines at right angles. 
trous results may follow 


from O, which represents the nape of the neq 
‘The positioy 
nd may be variel 
lower without in any way affecting the fit 


down to the shoulder level. 


really a matter of taste, 
ment, the ordinary working of the C.P.G. § 
ing all the necessary compensations on the fi 
any variations which may take place in ti 
very good guide for general purposes will 
making © 3 equal ta one-third of the dey 


Onur readers may take this as a standard qifd 
vary from it in harmony with their own tast 

From 0 to 9 is the depth of seye, this med 
been taken direct) on the customer, 


© to 17 is the natural waist length, whi 
direot measure. 

0 to 28) 
seams, this measure having also been take, 


the full length of the garmeh 


‘the customer. 


MARKING THE WIDTHS 
‘Those points having bogs accurately asee 
at right: an, 


points, as iTustrated by Diagram 2, 


now proceed ta draw fing 


2, and } 


pate 


he py 
hat 


at 1 


Sart 


of | this} 
higher 


as} 
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Scale of Average Measures. 


Chest, 


Walt, 


63 


66 


Seye 


Depth, 


6 
63 
7 
7% 
8t 


88 


Nat. 
Webs. 
11g 


18 
14 
15 
16 
16} 


17 


Length. 


20 


Across 


103 


oll Dength 


Sleeve, 


193 


224 


Across 
Chest, 


by 


13 


134 


4 


Front 
Sholdr, 


2 


Over 
Sholir, 


124 
183 
144 


144 


194 
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proceed to mark off the widths Commencing on line 
©, we proceed to mark off the back neck, which may 
usually be fixed ab one-twelfth of the breast measure, 
minus balf an inch, or if the neck me 


taken, then use one-sixth of the neck measure for 


as been 


‘this 
4. If 
it is preferred to make it fin, wider, as is the ease: with 
some enttors, then this will be compensated for when 
drafting the forepart. 

On line 8 mark off the width of back, plus in, fin 
for oamis, and }in, for the curve out at: the top back of 
eye, and the small amount of suppression from the con: 


purpose This, in the 36 size, comes out. about 


‘struction line in the back-seam, 
OF 


9 


i Jess than from 3 to 
74. From 74 to 10} makes 3 inches, Now measure 
‘across from 9 to 20} the half-chest measure plus 24in, 

If it is desired thab the garment shall fit easily, then 
this 2 may be increased to 2}, or even 3 inches; or if 
the material from which the garment is to be made is 
of a thick and stubborn character, then the 24 should be 
imeteased accordingly. If, on the other hand itis 
desired that the garment should ft closely, this quantity 
should be reduced, a plan which would also be followed 
when the material from which the jacket is made is of 
avery thin description. 


Point 20} having been located, we measure back to 
19} the across chest: measure. Point. 22 is L}in, in front 
of 20}, that indicating the amount, of buttonstand or 
ovéilap which is Teft in front of the breast line 

On the line 17 we mark off { to Jin. for the hollow of 


the back-seam, 


From { to 6 is equal to one-sixth of the 
breast From 68 to 7§ is L to 1din,, varying it accord- 
ing to the closeness desired at the waist 

From 7 to 10¥ is 3 inc 
be used for all s 


jes, also a quantity whieh may 
tion, 


subject to the cutters’ di 


From 10f to 119 is 1 inch, an amout which is redueed 
in tho case of Inrge waista, or when it is desired that the 
garment shall hang straight. at the sides. 


DIA. 2. WIDTHS. 


angie 


In onder to find point 203 on the waist line 17, it will 
be novessary (0 measure up the distances from § to 68, 
from 7 to 103, and forward from 118, an amount equal 
to the half-waist measure plus 2 inches, Or, if a very 
easy fit is desired, then add 24. 

From 20] to 22 add 1in. 

We now only have the bottom tine to deal sith, and 
wo mark from 20} to 6Y the same distance as from 17 
to 63 on the natural waist line, 


Having now obtained the prineipal depths and widths 
of our garment, we can proceed to mark the 


70 THR CUTTING 


AND MAKING OF LOUNGES. 


OUTLINE (DIAGRAM 3), 


m the back neck from O 
scam from ] to 74, slightly 


From 24 mark up §, and f¢ 
to}. Now shape thie shoulder 
hollowing it about 3 inches irom point {as illustrated 
by the diagram. 

Now shape the backseam from Oto § to 28h 

We now return to the buck seye, and shape it by 
Arawing a eurve feom point 7} down to 10}. ‘This hav. 
ing been done, wo shape the sideseam of the back by 


connecting the two points 6 on lines 17 and 284, and 


continu the line th 


ugh T} up into tho back seye, ‘The 
position of this seam is, of course, @ mattor of taste, and 
may be made more forward or backward should the cut 


ter so desire, the qui 


tities which we have here given 
being such as may be used with safety, and will produce 
good style, 

‘Wo next shape tho sidesenm of the forepart, comect- 
ing point 74 7, and below this it is spru 


out sons 
to overlap the wideseam of tho back an amount equal to 
fat least half the differences between the chest and hips, 
and for thy present fashionable 
For the plain-fitt 
about fin., that being the amount: illustrated in the dia 


styles an inch or s0 


more. g Lounge, this usually runs 


Our next step is to mark the outline of 
object of which is to give a close fit ab the s 
vido suificiont receptacle for the hips, and to| 
for the side pockots, ‘The fish is terminat 


inches below the waist line, a line being ¢ 
point 10] ta 103, eurving towards the front, af 
the lino drawn from 10} through 11§ as 


bottom b 


ng nieely graded off to a point, 
‘Tho noxt thing we havo to do is to get th 
which to form 


VHE SHOULDER. 


‘Those are obtained by a series of sweeps oy 
‘Tho young reader will easily be able to under 
wo moan by putting his fh 
and thereby fixing it to the board, then tak 
the tape some distance down, and swinging it 


jer-on. tho end 


mud forwards, This is what is known as ens 


ment, or, to use a more tailoric. expressio1 


sweep. 
front shoulder measure, the width of the back] 
0 tod hi 


‘Tho first sweep that is to he made 


ing been previously deducted, so 4 
¢ of a 124 front shoulder 


nse for the 


neck being 2}, the quantity ts 


id the width of 


tuppen,| 


int of 
bff 
sdf phat 
I ie the} 

Kl of 

Ka 
id a Moet 
pfeil 
isl by |{tu} 

a 
F dike the 
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would be 10 inches, ‘The ond of the tape is put at point 
12} in front of seye, and a sweep is made from 3 to 4, 
‘a chalk being used to make the mark, — ‘The second 
if, and the quantity used is 
1 inch more than that used for the first. sweep, that 


sweep is made from point 


amount having been found by experience to produce a 
sufficient quantity of extra 
bo worked up for all 


When cutting for a stooping or flatchested man, this 


ngth on the front edge to 
figures. 


may be reduced, whilst, on the other hand, it should 
bo inereased somowhat whon drafting a pattern for an 
‘Tho second swoep is then made from 1 


point 20} being the pivot from which the sweep is 


ereet figure, 
to, 
made, 
For che 
will suifico to add on din, or fim 
Whore these two sweops cross each other finds point 
location of the neck 
We 
now make a third sweep, the object of which ix to find 


tended, whore the mi 


Jhino is freely wed, it 


F, which gives us the accurate 


point for the particular figure we are eutting for 
tho shoulder Iovel. We use the overshoulder measure 
for thin purpose, having first deducted the distance from 
9 to W of the back, so that im the case of a 17 over- 
shoulder and the distance from 9 to W boing 8}, we 
should use 8} by which to swoop for the shoulder-point 
Putting the end of the tape on point 12), then putting 
tlie fingor on the tap 
highor up, aud then sweeping from 5 to 6. ‘This finds 
the shoulder-point, and we are now able to proceed with 


kooping it flat for about, 14in. 


the 


COMPLETION OF THE OUTLINE, 


am 4, ‘The width of the shoul 
ways mado a little narrowed than 
tho width of the shoulder of back, as indicated by 4, 
J, tho reason for dis being that the front shoulder 
ie slightly strotched out, whilst the back is just» little 


As illustrated on Di 
der from F to D is 


fulled on at W in making up. 

With regard to the shape of the shoulder from F to 
D, it will be found « very good plan to driw a straight 
Jine from F to D, and add on fin or gin. of round about 
2 or 8 inches from D. 

‘This will have the effect of giving the appearance of 
The shoulder hav: 
ing been drawn, we now complete the ‘The bottom 
fof the front of scye, just above 12h, should be kept as 
showlé 


4 little hollow about 1 inch from F. 


hollow as possible, whilst the front of the 
always touch a line drawn at right angles to point 124 
on the dopth of sey line, W thas thus been 
completed, carefully scrutinise it, and see whether it 
forms one harmonious whole, the shape being something 


shoe 


Tike the outline of « hors: 


In our diagram it will be seen that the 
re batween the ehoulder-end fo 


3. inches distar 


part and the shoulder end of the back, Wi, bbw}ver| 
would be reduced if the width of the baci} wal shade] 
wider, whilst it would be inereased if an exft}a fanpunt] 
was allowed for making-up, 

Haying drafted the seye, we proceed t |imdrk| the| 
outline of the gorge, and in doing this we hfe fo kake| 
into consideration first of all the fit, and the) thfe syle, 
As far aa the fit of the neck is concerned, fhe} pope 
outline may be obtained by marking from F ty Vda. fui 
valont to one-sixth of the neck, ‘That measubs}, bpw}ver| 
being very seldom taken, we may use the oifefiwpltihy off 
tho breast, minus Jin,, instead, Now cured [tly bfoast 


lino, or meeting edge-to-edgo line, from V4 1204, 
20} to bottom. From V to I is the same] 4s froqa | 
to F. Indeed, V may be made a pivot, ad to gorgg 
from F to T swept, ‘This, with a little adju}}mefat,| wil 
give n good shape for the neck of the garmeh| 

Wo now come out from the breast tine Pkn.| at] top 
and shape the front edge from point 22, 24 bo bottom. 
Tt will be soon that the bottom of the foqepab drop 
slightly below the bottom line, the plan follvefl Hein 
to mark Jin. below tho bottom line at front] anfl shapd 
avoordingly. 

THE QUESTION OF STYLE 

Now let us take a look at the stylo whieh 4s to. bf 
imparted to the front of this garment, If} is} desired 
that the coat shall button fairly well up, the gohge|may 
bo left as itis, tho size and shape of lapel being fljhistod 
to tasto; but if, on the other hand, it is destthd Jo fuakd 
it tum moderately low, thon the gorge shpyd] al 


lowered in harmony, ns tho shape in which }} 
of the diagram marked “Turn; ‘on Dingra 
will decide the stylo of the lapel, ancl in ord 
of tho most approved shapo, it may be wo} 
we lino, which, by the 


back from the or 
from the lovel of the top button to 1 inch | 
gorge, and the shape may then be checked b} 
avd we may have of good style. 


Another point of style is the run of th 
this, of course, admits of a considerable am 
During the past year or 0 squarefronted. I 
been very popular, though a large number 4 
still prefer the rounded front 

‘This system Ieaves the 1ullest. possible 
cutter to display in draft} 
outline, this in no way affecting the fit, so t 
ers may bring their skill to bear on this 
inner they may deem best. 


taste, ote, 


vt] po 
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Before concluding this lesson, we should advise all 
those who are learning to draft to be careful to draw 
neatly, ‘There is no reason why the chalk should be used 
when it produces a line from tin. to Jin. thick. The 
finer the lines the better. Consequently the elialk should 
‘be kept well sharpened if a smart line is to be drawn. 
Another matter on which we hold very decided opini- 
ons is that when an unsatisfactory line has been drawn 
it should be rubbed out before another is started, other- 
‘wise the probability is that in the multitude of Tines it 
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will be difficult to decide which ome is intonded to be 
‘The finished draft should only have one line at 
atiy given part, and that should be as neatly and artisti- 
eally drawn as possible. Use a reliable square, a clean 
sheet of paper, a proper piece of chalk, and see that the 
inel-tape only has the figures on one side. and is other- 
wise reliable, 

‘Try to draft one pattern we 
number of patterns in a carele 

We now advise our readers to put into practice the 


| rather than to draft a 
and clumsy way . 


lessons we have here given them, leaying the sleeve and 
collar for s subsequent lesson. 

Should any of our readers desire us to examine any 
potters drafted by them, we shall be pleased to do 0 


on their forwarding the pattern, together with Is. 2d, 
in stamps, when wo will make such corrections as may 
bo rcemed necessary, and retarm at the earliest. possible 
date. 

Before cutting out the pattern of tho bodypart, it 
will be desirable for us to draft the sleeve, as the leading 
feature of this system is to let cach part be: governed 
by the form of the body it lias to fit, together with that 
part of the garment to which it has to be joined. Wo 
will, therefore, proceed to describe the 


SLEEVE SYSTEM, 


‘The first thing to be done is to obtain certain measure 
ments from the scye of the garment, Diagram 21 illus 
trates the upper portion of the pattern, the various 
quantities marked thereon being in harmony with the 
completed outline given in our last. It will be noticeit 
that a line has been drawn down from the back of the 
soye to point 74, and the first measure that we take i 
this enables us to find the width of the 
seve, that is, the measure across from the most. backward 


from 7] to 


point to the most forward point, taking the mensure in 
the trie horizontal. By deducting 7} from 128, we eet 
5. Now draw lines at right angles, ae illustrated on 


10 
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Diagram 22, and measure down from O on line B the 
quantity obtained from the seye as above described, 
© to 5} being that number of inches in this particular 
ease, By this method any variation that is made in the 
‘width of the back or shoulder is compensated for in the 
slecve, and, consequently, the system here laid down i 
to a very large extent, automatic in its adaptation to 
any width of tho back, The next point that, we have 
to consider is the 


BALANCE OF THE SLEEVE, 


And in doing this we have to adjust it in harmony 
with the positions of the back and front pitches, and 
also tho attitude of the customer. Ag general rule th 
hhindarm pitch may be located about 2 inches below th 
shoulder-seam. ‘This is illustrated by point F on Dia 
gran 28, ‘Tho hindarm pitch, however, may be adjusted 
in harmony with the cutters taste or the customer's 
wishes, We merely give 2 inches below the top of the 
shoulder-seam as a suggestion to the experienced cutter, 
‘or a guide to the novice. With regard to the forearm 
pitch, however, we do not think that it is advisable to 
filow s0 much latitude, ‘The best position for this is 
certainly fin, above the level of the bottom of the seye. 
‘This ia indicated by B, Diagram 23, This produces the 
forearm of the seam running in a line with the bend of 
the arm, snd the seam of the ew to ran inn line with 
the thumbs. We now have to take into consideration 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE CUSTOMER. 


If he ix orcet he will require a backward-hanging 
sleove. If, on the other hand, he is stooping, 
will hang forward, and, consequently, longer bindarm- 
soam will be necessary, so that in obtaining the measure 
by which to locate line 1 C on Diagram 24, we place the 
square with the arms touching the two pitches A 
very good plan for the beginner to adopt is to stick 
pin in point F and B, and then place the square close up 
to them, adjusting the lower arm (C) in harmony with 
tlio position which it is desired to give the sleeve when 
tho garment: is finished. For the ordinary customer it 
will suffice to lot this arm of the square (C) come to 
about the middle of the pocketfiap, varying it as above 
deseribod. When this has been adjusted, note the quan- 
tity from E to B, and apply that measure from 5} up 
to one on line B, Diagram 2%, line 1 being drawn at 
right. angles to 0 B, We now have to take into con- 
sideration 


THE SIZE OF THE SCYB, 


Tn order that we may get the proper width of sleevchead, 
by putting the back in a closing position to the shoulder 
‘as illustrated by Dingram %3. We measure straight 


acrow from A to B, and whatever that measures is ap- 
plied from 1 to 9 C, as illustrated on Diagram 25. 

From O to 4} on this same diagram is half of 1, 9. 

‘These points having been obtained, we proceed to 
Diagram 26, which illustrates the lines drawn from St 
tol, and from 4} to9. Those lines may be looked upon. 
as a seaffolding, by which we build up the outline of 
tho sleevehead. The draft of the slecvehead is illustrated 
on Diagram 27 by the solid line from 9 through 43 to 
5}. Tn drawing this a Jin, is added above the line drawn 
from 9 to 43, and about gin, of round is added above 
the lino drawn from 4) to 54. ‘This gi 
head. We may now complete the topside sleeve by 
measuring off the length. First take the measure af the 
width of back, apply it to point 9 C of Diagram 29 
“Aftor having deducted threo seams, two for the back and 
one for the sleevehead, measure down to point B the 
length © fthe clbow, and continue on to point D the full 
length of the elbow, and continue on te point D the full 
and mark the width of the elbow from this point to B 
half the size desired plus Jin. 

For the 36 size, the elbow is usually ent 8 inches, 
which is equivalent to 1 inch Jess than a quartor of the 
breast. ‘The width of cuff iy measured from D to Fy 
and in the absence of a dirvct moasure, this may be 
made rather mote than one-sixth of the breast, the usual 
width of cuff for the 36 breast, being about, 6) inches, 

‘The run of the bottom of cuff from D to F ix obtained 
by drawing a line at right angles to B D. 

‘The hindarm-seam is slightly shaped, as indicated by 
Diagram 30, the hindarm being hollowerl about fin, be- 
tween point 9 and elbow, whilst a similar amount of 
round is added between the elbow and cuff, This com 
pletes the topside sleeve, The 


vus the sleeve: 


UNDERSIDE SLEEVE 


Is next drawn, and, of course, we have to take into con 
Fideration the size of tho seye betweon the two pitches. 
Consequently we measure round the bottom of the seye 
from F to B, and whatever quantity that is we measure 
to 7, aa illustrated by Diagram 28, 

In the particular garment we are illustrating here, 
the measure is 7. Consequently, points 7 and 5}, on 
Diagram 28, are 74 inches apart. 

Now draw a line across from 5} at right angles to 
OB 
From 5} to 24 is onethird of the distance between 
and 7. 

‘Tho underside sleeve is hollowed 4in, below this line, 
and is shaped up to meet point 7 by hollowing the other 
part fin, as seen in the Diagram. 
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PLATE 2. 


Tt only now remains to connect point 7 with the 
elbow, which is done by hollowing the hindarm shout 
fin,, aa illustrated. on Diage 
cuff, and elbow being exactly tho same shape as the top. 
side, "This system is a thorot 
‘lucon most satisfactory. fin 


1-80, the forearm seam, 


fhly reliable one, and pro 
Tt should bo 
utter who wishes 


‘loovea. 
thoroughly masternd by. the young 


to suvcoud, 
Wo have endeavoured to dese 
much detail as possible up to a vortain point. 


ho the system in as 
‘Thore 
fare, howover, soveral othor side isstos, which we must 
Tn the moantime, 
this should be thoroughly practised and mastored, as 
tho same system is used for all kinds of coats, and with 
Hive 
monte, 


niscessarily defor for tho prownt 


aulaptation is equally suitablo for Indios gar 
CUTTING THE PATTERN, 


Tho pattern having beon drafted out, as far ay the 
Jody and sleeves are concorned, it should nov be cut. so 
placod on the eloth ini the most 
In cutting the pattorn ont, however, 
it will be necessary to exorcise considerable care so. a8 
to follow the chalic a8 possible, and to 
rolain that harmony of outline which will make the gat 
tment artistic in the finish 
‘when cutting the sideseam to avoid disturbing the ba 
lo 
to make a mark across at: the top of the sideseam, and 
cul the forepart fully a fin. wide at that particular 
part 
Yatious parts so that they may agroo as far as: length 


that each part may 


suitable position, 


ines aa closel 


Thus eae should be taken 


laneo, and with that end in view, it is often advis 


It is also a good plan to check the seams of the 


is concernod, us well as to notice that when the vorres 
ponding parts are put together they may form one 
‘Thus, when the back is put to the 
Forspart at the shoulde 


Iurmonious curve, 
ther» should be a little excess 
But, apart from that, the 
@ should join tho front shouldor 90 as to forn 
The neck 
of tho back should also join on to the neck of the fore 
ny angle atthe soam, — In like 
hnianner, the sidesoam of the back should agroo with 
the longth of the sidesoam of the forepart, unless it ia 
intended to strain tho back down a little at 
trifle the shorter of 
‘Tho pattern of the underside of tho slecvo is 


of width at the scye ond. 
ack se 


nice curve, from A to B of Dingram 28, 


part, so ns to avoid 


0 west, 
in which cus the back an 
tho two. 
not genorully ext separate from the topside, but if it is 
proferred to have a separate pattern for this part, then 
it will bo well to test the length of the foroarm and hind- 
armseams with thove on the topside. Some may prefer 
to have the underside slightly short at the top of the 
hindarm (Point 7, Dis, 
tliat 


y be cut 


um 80), this being ro arranged 
when making-up the underside will be strained 
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up, and 0 help to provide « clean undersiq 
that: particular point. 
having thus beon carefully tostod, the next 
done is to marke 


‘Tho various parta of 


THE POCKETS 
And other dotails on the pattern, 
‘vory useful should the pattern be roq| 


This | 
oda 


time, and a we presume our readers, for} } 
any rate, will bo cutting special pattorns fof 


vidual customer, it may be well for them to 
solves in tho habit of marking the dotaily 4 
tom with the utinost, powible eare. 
cutters make a no 


Some 
on the pattern of any sf 
pulation that may be resorted to in order to 
Aosited effect, eithor for. the customer's shay 
whilet the 

samo mate 


‘leo attach to the pattern a 


ial from which the garment is 
showld he, in future, select different materia| 
bo able to vary the manipulation in such a 
produce tho same effect. A little time sq 
way enables the eutter to proserve some 


memoranda, whilst at the same time it 


thoughtful habit, which is sure to he beneéi: 


The hip pockets, as a rule, are marked al 

below the lovel of the waist: ‘They are p| 
the contre of the forepart, perhaps n trifle 
sidescam than tho front edge, ‘The width of 
tlle width of t 
cull, 40 that for a 36 chest, the width of th 
would be from 6 to 64 inches, ‘The depth o 
from 2 to 2} inches, and caro must be taken 4 
front edge of the flap in the same style as 
of the jacket, thus repeating the same idl 
‘and showing n consonance of idea which hel 
tho gurment artistic, If a ticket-pocket 
is usually put» on tho waist level, the size 
boing about 34 inches wide and about 3 i 
tho front ego being shaped the samo na ty 
If thore is an outside breast-packet, the wel 


flap may be made about. 


arranged on the alant 
with the bottom of the sey, whilst the mos 
tnd of tho welt should be at Teast 1 inch in 
most forward part of the seye, The usus 


tho top ond boing: 


breast-pockot. is about 5 inches wide, and 


mado up 1 inch desp. ‘The dogroo of slant | 
pocket is a mattor of taste, and is varied 
cutters, Some of the best foremen endeavt 
sible, to get tho breast-pocket to run in a Li 
of the buttons on the front, ‘That, howevr 


detail, which is not of very great importanc}| 


‘There is now only one thing that. remains 
before we proceed to lay the pattern on. 
and that is to 
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CUT THE COLLAR. 


‘There are niany cutters who leave this item to their 
workmon, and whilst there are many workmen who are 
in favour of that course, yet it is cortainly your duty 
to mow how to cut the collar, even though you should 
finally leave it im the hands of the workmen. We will, 
therefore, give you a simple collar system (ace Dia, 31), 
Mako a mark at a fin, above the height of the top but- 
Now decide what height of collar-stand and what 
We will say, in the presont 
case, that the height of the eollar-stand is to be 14in 
and tho dopth of fall Lin, Measure out from 2 (which, 
by the way, is tho hollowest part of the gorge), to 8, 
lose than the depth of the stand, and draw a 
Measure down 


ton. 


dopth of fall you will have. 


a fin, 
straight line from 1 through 3 to 4. 
1 the height of stand 
and depth of fall, in this case Draw a curve to the 
© row of collar, from 5, through 8. Now measure 
duck to point 6, allowing for the width of back neck. 
From 5 to Gis the depth of stand, Draw the ve 
to edgo of collar from 6 through 2 to 8 


from 4 to 5, the differonce betwe 


hin, 


DIA.3I. 


The « 


From 5 to 7 is the depth of fall tro-soam of 
tho collar at back is outlined by 7, 
oon, ther 
Bron 7 to 9 is genorally cub fairly straight, and the 
‘As 

‘a general rule, when the garmont is finished, the step 
should open rather more thin right angles. ‘This, how: 
over, may be varied according to your own views as to 
whit constituted a good shape ab that particular part, 


6, and, as will be 


iy a decided hollow at 9, 


shape of the stop at 9, 8, is quite a matter of taste 


Cut ont this pattern as you have done tho other parts, 
when it will be ready for 1 ‘This 
provess we shall now give a deseription of on the next 
page. We trust you will take to heart the fow points 
which have beon advocated with regard to careful eut- 
on the pattern any points 


‘ing on tho cloth, 


ting, ae well aw to regis 


you may wish to specially observe when making-up. 
CUTTING FROM THE CLOTH. 


Our pattern now being ready, we begin to arrange the 
cloth from which the garment is to be cut, and it goes 
important to see that. the 

very desirable to make 


without saying that it is yer 
ight materi It 
certainty doubly sure if any doubt whatever should exist 


in, the eutter's mind. 
the cloth and lay it down on tho cutting bo 
first thing to notice is whether there is } 
the wool, ov whether there is any pattern o} 
which would interfere with the lay, If there 
fon the cloth, it must, of cows, be arranged 

at least, that is so with all materials excep 
it being the custom to cut that material w} 


muing up, it being the genoral opinion tifa 


richer effect is thus produced, In all cases 


iy dosivable to have the difforent parts of t} 


‘and it will be notio| 


ning the same wi 


lay wo aro giving in this ease io so arranged. 
possible that a longer longth of material is a} 
this purpose, and whilst it i the cutter's 4 
his garment out of as short a length of cloth 
it must be consistent. with producing good 
orally. 


smartness of offect in the garment 


We now procoed to arrange the pattern o} 


fan dit may be well for us to notice one or 
waich may be considered essential in the b} 


rooms. ‘The 


OUTSIDE COLLAR 
Should wlways be arranged without: a seam, 
be taken from the straight of the material 
illustrated by 7 on the accompanying lay 

collar should be taken out on the bias, as il 


iis enables it to be manip| 


8 on this tay 
reator ease than if it was taken from tho 
tho material, If the back is to be cut on the 
it gous without saying that: the most advan 
tion for this part will be on the ervase edgo 
but if, 
row width, then it must be a 
illustrated on. 


sometimes happens, the mate 
aul 


ranged i 


such, for instance, as. that 
"The Pocket: Edition of Practical and Keon} 
ting yy the way, shout 
hhands of evory cutter who desires to mal 
possiblo wse of his material. and to avo hi 
niecossaty worry. ‘This little book shows hin 
‘rent parts of the pattern shou 


‘s littlo book wh 


where the dif 
ables him to correctly estim: 
for any style or size 


and also 


of mates 


Al nooossary 


THE QUESTION OF INLAYS} 


Ts a vory important one, and should receive p| 
sive inlays at all parts of the garment, We a} 
of opinion that they are detrimental to the} 
and that it is desirable to reduce them to 
possible number, and to carefully avoid leav| 


‘We are by no means advocates of leq 


tollow seams if possible, 


‘This having been sett} 


be | 


eu 


fof 
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‘The accompanying lay will give a very good illustra 


tion of what wo consider the proper inl 


1p will be noticed that-an inlay about half an inch wide 
fuws been left at the back neek, about I inch has been 
loft along the bottom of the back, and about Jin. has 
boon loft down the hindarm of the topside sleeve, We 


prefer the topside sleeve to the underside for the simple 
reason that if the inlay is utilised it will bring the 
underneath. 


We prefer the hindarm-stam to the 


arm-seaum, berause the formor is round and the latter 


hollow, About. 1in. is left at the bottom of the sleeve 
of both top and underside, as illustrated on 3 and 4 


Provision has been made for the 


siaipon atta aire 
cuff at the bottom of the hindarm of the underside 


left down the sideceam 


sleeve. About Jin. or 1 inch 


of tho forepart, and about Jin. st the back scye, thus 


of the easiest: garments’ to take irom the material in 


economical fashion 


The welt may be takew 
from the material as illustrated at 11. Th 
be taken frot 


aps may 
the part under 7, as only, one of the 
fhe part under 7, a8 onl 


be taken from 


one of the pieces 


will bo required for the outside collar 


Tho pieces 
marked 10 and 12 may be utilised for pocket facings, 
whilst the ticket-pocket lap may 
part indicated by 9. 


be obtained from the 


Having arranged all this, it m: 
wo habits, Firs 
rts of your patt 


be well for you to 


form one or of all, count up the 


m, thus; Ba 


foropart, 


topside sleeve, unders ve, collar, facin, 
all th 
e up the shears. Bef 


laps, and 
welts When you 


are provided for, then 


however, putting the shears 


cloth, be sure that attention has been paid to 
ny pile there may be in the cloths 


ouabling the garment to bo taken in or lot out at that 
part without disturbing the balance. About 1 inch has 
becn left. along the bottom of the forepart, Jin. has 
been left at the side, jin across the shoulder. and it is 
well to leave Jin, at the neck. This however, is not 
shown in the diagram, which is an error on the « 
ver's part. The various parts of the pattern having 
‘been arranged lengthwise on the material in 


tho same position as they will occupy on the figure 


TO PLAN OUT THE FITTINGS 


Nos .5 and 6 illustrate the facing, whieh, as will be 
seen, is intended to go right through the shoulder, and 
to be a moderate width at the bottom of the forepart 
Tt would have been better if the facing could have been 
red to be all in one place, but 2 Lounge is not one 


tment out as carefully as posable, going exactly in the 
lines marked, and Jeaving the inlays as already described. 
Te will only now be necessary for you to mark on. the 
forepart the position of where you desire the top and 
bottom buttons to be the hind and forearm pitches of the 


id suchlike details Now place the 
and the 


the forepart, the sleeves on the top of the bac! 


pieces for faci 


te, on the top of the eleev 


ment up, tie it round with a piece of cloth 
\d proceed to write the ticket 


We have not given any length of cloth for this lay. 


the usal quantity of eloth 
lfyds. to Iiyds, double width. It is quite possible, 
however, to jacket and vest out of very little more 

than is required to out the jacket only, al 
hi in this eas» the facings would not he nearly as 


TO THE CUTTING AND 


MAKING OF LOUNGES. 


WRITING THE TICKET OF INSTRUCTIONS, 


‘The garment having boon cut out, andl the various 
‘parts placed on the top of each other, the next operation 
i to write the tioket, and in doing thi 
in mind that we must give such instructions to the 
workman as shall enable him to make the garment up 
Harmony with tho customers wishes, Ub is, of course, 
quite umocessary to write out an essay on the subject 

Tn all 


itv must bo borne 


of garment-making with every garment you eut 
workshops’ there aro certain unwritten regulations which 
‘aro rveognised by the mon, so Hint {t suiices for all prac 
tical purposes to write on the ticket such dotaily of the 
garments as the customer may require, together with 
any hints on finishing and makingup which aro out. of 
tho ordinary run, ‘Thus, if the customer is stooping or 
erect, or if thoro is any peculiar defoct at any part of 
tho body, it. will be well for the cutter to write something 
to that effect on the ticket, so that. ho may avail him. 
self of the co-operation of the workmen in producing a 
successful garment, ets aro 
used for this purpose, and they certainly facilitate the 


Tn many firms printed ti 


Nume—O, A, Stone, Bog Ni. 
Hours 

Ginment—SB. Lown 
Edger Singlestched 
Posts Bro. com, dap 
Ont ou breast lot, 8 


ne ‘Ticket, dap 3h by 13.) 
by 


o A vinbrmatvigie." 0. 
Facnge-Throvghaboaliow A as 
Rane De yma ie cS 
‘Try-on—Tuoeday, 2 Se oon ee 
FiiakThoraay a oh a 
Romarke—-Shoullere lightly hut wp, Yad.case’ 


This ticket must bo sown to the garenent, 


Worsuay’s Pay Troxer, 
Price 


matter vory considerably, Here is an example of such 
a ticket. Tt will be seen that it is intended for this 
ticket. to be fillod up with the anunber of hows by the 
workman, 
mark the amount to be paid for the making of this 
gar ‘This will enable 
the ticket to be sewn on the garment: by the workman 
‘and will enable the eutter to cheek. 
the various details with ease 


It, will be checked by the eutter, who will 


}enk, on the workman's pay’ ticket 
when it is finished, 

This looks a comparatively simple matter, and yot 
tho writing of a ticket has more practieal value in 
many cutter 


cies of a munber of systems which th 
is just ono of those little points of business procedure 


than being ablo to diseomrse on the in 


which has very much to do with the success of 1 buisi- 


ness. Tt may seem a comparatively easy matter to put 


‘on paper the date and the time when the garment is to 
be tried on, and yet, when the workman has this in front 
of him, there is far less likelilood of his overlooking the 
matter than would be tho ease if the instructions were 


given to hin by word of mouth, Tt so often happens 
in tho tailoring trade, as in all other branches of life, 
little, Tt is only 
when the matter is put in writing, and iv passed from 
png party to the oth 
alised ; thercfore, 


that verbal agreoments stand for very 


its binding charactor is re 


waders who desire 


would urge our 
tention to this comparatively 
trivial detail of eutting-room experience 


to excel to pay partic 


Mat young cutters will, of course, have to trim the 
garment for themselves, but should they be engaged in 
‘firm whero the trimming is done by someone engaged 
oxelusively for that purpose, then the ticket will be use- 


ful in conveying to him information wi 
him to trim the garment complotely and satisfactorily. 
Some first-class houses ave their tickets arranged in 
duplicate form, a practice which is certainly very help- 


will enable 


ful when the garments are made by outworkers, as it 
enables them 1 keep a constant record of the instru. 
tions given to each workman, and also to know what 
worlunan is making up any particular garment should 
tho ontter forget, or be absent from the cuttingroom for 
‘any particular reason. 2 


‘Young men will do well to lay this lesson particularly 
to heart, as it often 


appens that those who haye spent 
‘son the shop-board do not sufficiently realise 
the importance to be attached to proper business ar- 


fa few yes 


rangements in the discharge of the duties of the ext 
tingroom, as it is not only cutting a garment well and 
having it made up properly that makes a successful 
cutter, but, alyo the discharge of his duties inn busines 


like manner, insuring accuracy as woll as punctuality 


in all his engagoments. 
‘PRIMAING, 


Our noxt duty is to trim the garment before handing 
ib to tho workman, and we will assume that the details 
of the order have been thoroughly grasped in harmony 
with ticket. printed on another page. 

Before commencing to trim, ib is desimble that 
should understand the kind and sty 
trimming. 
with the material and priee to be pa 


© of gurmont. we are 


‘or not only mush the trimmings harmonise 
d for the finished 
garment, but they must also harmonise with the sub 


stance of the clot from which the garment lias, been: 
By th 


‘on heavy cloths, whi 


cout 


wo mean that heavy trimming must be used 


t those garments which are cut 
fiom thin materials must be trimmed with goods of soft; 
finish and light-weight, 


MATCH 


The other point that must ever be borne in mind is 
to match the trimming carefully, and in doing this it 
will bo well to remombor th 


Ik works in lighter, and 


cotton darker, than it appears beforehand, As a general 


rule, it will bo well to have the linings rathey to the dark 
side than otherwise; at least, that is. good rule to fol 


low when trimming gentlomens’ garmen 


Having given due vonsideration to thes we 


e- pointe, 
proceed to cut all the trimmings in the following order 
First of all comes 

THE CANVAS 


For genoral puxposts, in a medium-elass trade, French 


canvas is mostly used, but for the heavier materials 1 


dandy canvas is to be preferred. Both makes arp to be 
obtained in black and drab, and for darker cloths the 


is no rwason why the black should not be used 


quantity of canvas required will vary aecordi 


val rule, it will rum 
actual length necessary being equiva 


Jength of the cont, but, as a ger 


from § to yd, the 


lent to the length from the neek-point: to two or three 
the pocket-mouth, A reference to the 


diagram will show how this is arranged, On this it will 


be son that we have illustrated tho front of tho canvas 


being kept on the straight, whilst the collar eanyasos are 
taken ont between the fo 
We 


thely canvas through the 


part canvases, 


know there me many tailors who prefer to have 


foroparts with the fronts on 
p 


the bia, as they contend that hy 4 
th 
1 bottor stay to the pockst-mouth, whilst at the 
th 


joing they have 


straight throad on the crease row, and it alo give 


time it affords fuller seope for the working wp of th 


front edlge, sand for tho breast 


Dut whichever 
the 
on this diagram the plan 


‘Thoro is mutch foree in. these aryumonta, 


plan is adopted, the length of the canvas will be 
We mervly: illustrat 


nnorally 


more followed, Tt will be noticed that wo 


indicated the threads of canvas on the 


howw ronghly 


wollue, and our object in dog this is to show our iden 


‘The collar canvases are 
kopt the 
Fleving cut all our can 


of how the eanvas should 1m 
the front 
it thread of the canvas: 


ut being with 


opitrately 


wo next proceed to 


CUT THE LININGS, DIAGRAM 2. 


Tho body lining is wally from Italian cloth, Verona, 
or Vietoria. twill 
54 40°56 inches wide 
tity it will be necessary to take the back and forepart 


‘These are now generally made from 
and cittting off the necessary quan. 


and after making sufficient 
provision for a pleat down the centre of back, and a 
‘on to the front facing, 


nud lay it down on the Tinin 


suficient overlap for seami 


THE CULTER'S PRacTical 


GUIDE 


then mark roughly round. Make provision 
This will leave 


end on the Italian eloth, but that, may be ut 


ngs and cut as illustrated, 


trimming the next garment, 
Whilst advocating cconomy in the matter of 


it is quite « mistaken poliey to stint the lini 


as this would prove « frnitful. sonroo} 


appa 
fnew 


se 


inthe fied. garment ‘Tha alee. Tit analy 
cnbont fiom slspad Siler eatens This th polarity 
iid 40; inn wide asd canbten pate tl teh 
Sila of Sis vada comtoctaly Cite ay fe 
fiat a Hat in-nocowary for ordinary purpelte ie 
Geol iott Tough -agrving vith: the tongeh| ole 

tcp aban ar low peeaea sora oe 


material for 


THE POCKETS, DIAGRAM 4 
Silosia ix mostly wed for this purpose. —¢ 


ying diagram we have illustrated the 4 


‘of two hip-pockots and ticket-pockets, and t 


pockets, Thy hip.pook 


fare cult 8 inch 
backpart 4 by 5, breast-pockets 7 inches wil 
long at the front, 


larger pockets axe required, thon, of course ox 
i for all ordinary purposes t 


stated will sulle so that) the amount of 


must be given 
here 


sary for the five Lounge pockets would be 


THE LINEN. DIAGRAM 5. 


We to the linen z 


now come for stays, ute 
onder to give oir waders an accurate idea c 
required, it may be well for'ns to deseribs ho 
used, To begin with, a strip of linen is. put 


back of 


ch pocket-month, A 
down the front to take the button-holes, a tri 


is put along tho crease edge-to form the bridld 


strip of Jin 
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strip connects the back of the ticket-pocket with the 
seye, whilst two other strips form the stays from the 
back of the ticket-pocket. to the sideseam. 

Now, generally speaking, these strips should be 1din. 
Wide, although that used for the bridle and ticket-pocket 
Stay should nly be 1 inch wide. If we allow two strips, 
1a by 1} for the front, two-strips 9 by 11 for the hip- 
‘pockets, two strips 7 by 14 for the breast-pockets, two 
strips 6 by 1) for sidestays, and 1 strip 5 by 13 for 
the ticket-pocket ; this will require two strips 1bin. wide 
tight across the linen. Another strip 1 inch wide will 
provide the bridle and ticket-pocket stay, 90 that 4 
inches of linen 40 inches wide will suffice for this pur 
pose, If any linen is required for the making-up of the 
‘auffs, the pieces left over from the narrow strip will be 
saulficient, These are the five principal trimmings, and 
should be out in the order given, namely (1). canvas, 
(2) body lining, (8) sleeve lining, (4) pockets, (5) linen. 
We now proceed with the 


MINOR DETAILS. 


A. piece of shoulder-padding is required. which, by- 
the-bye, will generally be forthcoming from odd pieces 
left from entting, and should bo about the size of the 
hand. Next come the buttons, four 32line, or coat 
size, and four 22-ine, or vest size, more or less accord- 
ing to the mumber of buttons desired. About three 
‘yards of stay-tape for the edges and pocketmouths (if 
‘used for the latter), one yard of twist to match, and 
‘two skeins of sewing silk to match. This is the amount 
required for tacking and felling purposes, and does not 
inchide the amount: necessary for stitching the edges, it 
being the custom in most trades now to use the machine 
for this purpose. If the garment is to be made en- 
tirely by hand, then two or three extra skeins of silk 
‘will be necessary. If the thread is given: out with each 
garment, then about three skeins of thread for buttons 
and pockets will be required If horsehair is put 
through the shoulders, about 8 or 9 inches must be given. 
Lastly, the hanger-up or address label must be put in 
to give completeness to the garment. Thus, in addition 
to the five principal trimmings, there are five minor 
items, consisting of (1) shoulder padding, (2) buttons, 
(8) twist, (4) silk and thresd, and (5) banger-up or 
address Inbel. 

tis very important that the trimming should be put 
into the garment before handing it to the workman, s0 
that: it will be just aswell to bear in mind the numbers 
given, so that they may be repeated each time a garment 
ig trimined, All the trimmings have been cut off, roll 
the job up in canvas, placing the ticket on the outside. 


and tie it together with stay-tape. Tt is then ready to 
be handed to the workman, who will take the job in 
hand and prepare it for trying-on. 

We will suppose that the workman has como into the 
extting-toom, and we are having 


A LITTLE CHAT 


With him as to how the garment shall be made up. 
In doing so, we will discuss a few points which, after 
having been once decided upon, it would not be neces- 
sary to refer to again except in the ease of new work: 
men. Indeed, they might be looked upon as somo of 
the acknowledged regulations of the workshop. To 
begin with, we should point out to the workman our 
desire that he should infuse a little shape into the 
shoulders by the aid of the iron, and in conveying our 
views on this point to him, we should take the shoulder, 
fold it down the contre as illustrated in Diagram 1, and 
Point out how we wish the middle of the shoulders 
shrunk and the sides stretehed. ‘The result of this would 
be that when the shoulder was laid on the flat the ap- 
pearance would be very much the same as illustrated on 
the top part of Diag We would then make « 
passing reference or two to the linen stays which were 
to be put im at the back of the pockets. These are illus- 
trated on Diagram 2, and should extend about 1 inch 
beyond the end of the pocketmouth. They should be 
cut stout 1in, wide, the straight thread of the linen 
running parallel to the pocket-mouth. We do not think 
it necesary to use stay-tapes in addition to this linen, 
as, in our opinion, it would be apt to make it clumsy. 

Pasing to Diagram 3, we should point out that when- 
ever he put in a pocket we should require a facing on 
inside as well as the outside, Thus a facing would be 
sown on at the bottom of the pocket-mouth on the hips, 
the Silesia being: stitched to the facing, which would be 
turned over and made to form a neat jeating 

In connection with, 


THE CANVAS AND THE SIDESTAYS, 


Or the pockets we might have a little conversition 
with the journeyman. We have already referred to the 
difference of opinion on the question as to whether the 
canvas should be put through the fronts on the straight 
or on the bias. On Diagram 4 we have illustrated the 
canvas on the bias up the front, and in connection with 
this it is-advorated that the front can be easier manipu: 
lated. the form of the breast being more readily infused 
than when the canvas is put in on the straight. ‘The 
front edge is very readily stayed by the aid of stay-tape 
At the samo time, the bridle can be dispensed 
with along the crease row, and as it is-on the bing, just 


or linen. 
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in the hollow of the gorge, it is umecessary to insert 
‘V's at that part: This is illustrated on Diagram 4. Of 
course, it would be understood that linen would be put 
under the buttonsholes, and the canvas cut away, that 
the stay-tape should be only sewn down the front, and 
that the front edges should be slightly drawn in, especi- 
ally over the breast, Then, in connection with the 
pockets, tho back stay of the ticketpocket would be 
secured to the canvas, whilst that of the hip-pocket car 


ried into the sideseam or the seye, thé front of the linen 
going in a straight line from the tacking to the part 
‘where it joins tho seam. 

Tt would be well to state to the workman your views 
on the length of the eanvas, it being the custom of many 
ood firms to carry it right through to the bottom, as 
iMustrated on Diagram 5. ‘This has its advantages, and 
is, perhaps, all things considered, a better methed ths 

On Diagram 5 


that shown on Diagram 4. 
illustrated 


THE USE OF LINEN 
Down the front edge in lieu of stay-tape, In 
opinion of many this makes a firmer and better edge than 
the saytape, On this diagram we have also illustrated 
the use of horsehair in the shoulders, and there is no 


the 


doubt that it is x considerable assistance in the produc- 
tion of a clean-itting 
yked when the material is not too heavy. 

Tt will be soen fi 
vang-d the hair to run 
by 
gram will give a good idea of the most approved form in 
whieh it is inserted 
be followed, and it should extend about 2 or 3 inches 
Any V's which are inserted in the ¢n 
vas should also be insorted in the horsehair, but before 

sured to the 
8 strip of Sites 
would prove most u 
th 
be secured to the canvas: up the contre and round the 


houlder, the advantage being more 


the diagram that we have ar 
1 the shou 


dor, as that gives 


far the best effect. ‘The shape illustrated on this di 


‘The top of the shoulder-seam should 


bolow the tur. 


vas it should bo carefully bound 


wit on the ‘bias, otherwise ib 


comfortable in wear, the hair fore- 


ing. itso! i the fac 


iis being done, it may 


sides, always bearing in mind that tho cloth has to be 
narrower than the inside, 
the coat should. be b 


to produce a shi 


The shoulder being hollow, 


up with that end in view, »0 as 
jer manipulated into a hollow, 


Diagram 6 introduces us to 


very important eubjeet, 
namely, the avoidance of fulness on the top of the side 
seam. You will, of conr 
tions in. the © 
as this is a very difficult part to fit in threo- 


Tor the workman 


have taken special procau 


ting to ayoid fulness at the top of side: 


scam garments, it will be advisable 


to back up your efforts by his manipulation, Conse 
quently, you will see that a drawing throad is. placed 
in the back soye, tho fulness being worked back to form 


Round the back 
seye a small piece of wadding is inserted, the result of 
these efforts being a cle 
illustrates the inside finish of the eh 


receptacle for the shoulder blades, 


Diagram 7 


atting back s¢ 
ulders and lining. 


THE SHOULDERS, 


The shoulders are stitched, a picee of shoulder pad. 
ding being stitched on to the facing in some such style 
‘The inside breast-pockot is jented top 
and bottom, and a pleat is arranged in the lining over 
The inlay at bottom is tumed up, and tho 
lining felled on to it, The buttonholes aro put at regu 
lar distances apart, the hole in the tum being worked 
without an eyelet 

Diagram § shows the narrow facings, extending from 
about 1 inch behind the neck-point, the Italian cloth 
joining it up to that-position, A pieos of cloth has been 
joined on to form the pocket-month, and in other re- 


Justratod, 


the cut 
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spects the finish is the same as Diagram 7, with the 
exception that the lining is brought right to the edge. 
Needless to say, Diagram 7 we consider to be far supe- 
rior to Diagram 8, ‘Tho small aeetional drawing just 
Above Diagram 7 illustrates a good method of building 
‘up the shoulders whon stich a practice is resorted to, As 
will be seen, this consists of a large cloth pad, on the 
top of which is arranged a halfply of wadding, this 
latter boing ent. decidedly smaller, A pices of canvas, 
tout erescent-shape, would be put on the top of that, and 
then a shoulderspid such as can be purchased, arranged 
on the top of tho canvas, the whole being firmly secured 
together, Wedo not advocate this squareshoulder type, 
‘and in our opinion it is a monstrosity. Still, ewstomers 
desivo it oceasionally, and it is a necessary part of the 
cuttor’s education that hie should be able to produce it 


when desired. 

‘To tho left of Diagram § we illustrate the inside of 
tho collar with the stand stitehed. ‘The object of the 
stitching is to make the stand of the collar firm, and this 
ean be better produced by stitching than by padding. 
‘The object of the stitching is to make the collar eur. 
‘This is necessary for the fall, our aim being to show that 
the different, parts should each have their proper stitch- 
ing, and not for one kind of stitching to be used all over 
the collar. 

Diagram 9 illustrates the sleeve. A piece of Tinen 
‘or canyas has beon put on the back of the stitching, 
about $} inches up from the bottom. The lining is flash- 
Inaistod to the seus, thero being at least half an inch 
of lining showing above the top of the seve. The 
flash-baisting of the lining relieves the strain on the 
sleevoheac, and also provents the sleeve lining being 
put in short. On Diagram 10 we illustrate 


THE SEWING ON OF THE COLLAR, 


‘And the putting in of the sleeves. Taking the first 
‘operation, the collar should be put on plain, or at least 
tho slightost bit tight from 1 to 2. From 2 to 3 Uh 
collar should be put on longer. ‘This wo have endeay: 
ured to illustrate by the wavy mark, From 3 to 4 the 
collar should be put on plain, or the least bit tight. This 
would greatly facilitate tho fit of tho collar 

We now come to the putting in of the sleeves. From 
5 to 6 should be put in plain. This extends to an inch 
and a half in front of the shoulderseam. From 6 to 8 
the fulness should be nicely arranged, the principal part 
of the fulness going over the shoulder bone to the part 
marked 7. Round the back evye, from © to O, the 
sleeve should be put in tight, and if any fulness exists 
it should be pat in in a pleat at point 9. Such, then, 
faro somo of the regulations that we should have with 
our men respecting the making-up. 


In the preliminary chat with your workmen, it. will 
bbe well for you to bear in mind the price that is paid 
for the finished garment, as it sometimes happens thet 
fa cutter who has worked in a high-class trade, say, in 
tho West End of London, obtains a situation in some 
district where tho prices paid for making-upare consider 
ably below those he received when ou the board, and 
Although ho is porfectly satisfied that the way he mado 
garments up would produce the very best results, yebs 
where the price paid is 4d. or 4d. por hour, it would 


bo obviously unfair to expoct the same skill and atten: 
tion to detail as would be the ease if Od. or 7d, per hour 
waa the price paid. 

It is cortainly dosirable’ that the cutter should know 
the very best: possible method of making up the gar- 
mont, 90 that if a really suporior article i desired ho 
may i dab the same 
time give them the necessary increase of price whicl 
will make it worth their while to take the necessary 
pains to carry out his instructions. 

‘The accompanying diagram, which is the photo, of 
the inside of a garment, would give some idea of the 
kind of work that is put into the trade by some firms. 
Tt will bo observed that not only is the lapel and collar 


Aruct his workinen accordingly, 
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padded in a much closer style than the regulation four 
rows to the inch would demand, but the shoulder, with 
its canvas and padding, is worked up in the most elabo- 
rate style, so that the wonder would be if a wrinkle 
should happen in such a garment. It will be observed 
tlint a cut is takon out of the canvas just in front of the 
break, whilst another is taken out opposite the most 
rominent part of the breast, @ third ome being taken 
from the side of the canvas, slanting up in the same 
direction. Linen has been put on for the button-holes, 
and the stay-tape has been carefully aranged around the 
cidge; the pocket is stayed up into the seye, and the 
general details of the inside of this garment ave admi- 
rably portrayed, and if they serve wo other purpose 
than to show how good tailoring should be done, then 
‘yo shall not have given this illustration in vain. Wo 
would, howover, again ompliasise what we have already 
said, ‘namely, that it would be obviously unfair to 
expect this kind of workmanship in « Lounge, when Ts 
or Ss. is paid for making. ‘The workman is worthy of 
his hire, and i should always be made posible for him 
to catn a fair wage, Coming from genoral to 


PARTICULAR INSTRUCTIONS, 


You will Mid it desirable to have a little chat with your 
worknin from time to time, so that they may realise 
tlio peculiarities of the customer for whom: thoy ae 
making the garment: Yow will, of course, mark the 
pitch of sloeve on both back and forepart, this reliov- 
ing tho workman of any responsibility, Ab the sam 
time, when the eustomor is erect om stooping, or, ine 
flow, whon any other abnormality existy ib will be well 
t when he baiste the steve in and finds 
ariL-hanging, he will know that that his boon 
fed for a special purpose, It will also greatly 
facilitate your offorts in producing a fit, av special types 
of figure require w different style of collar, and ax the 
shape of this is largely the result of manipulation, it 
will be in the hands of your workman to produce the 
hoveseary effect, — ‘The wreck figitre requires a. longer 
erense 10" and a shorter fall odgo, whereas the stooping 
fe requires a shorter eroase sow and a longer fall 
axigo, +0 that you will do well ta have a litte chat with 
your workman on poculiarities of this sort, Tt will also 
ho desirable to direct his attention to any. speciality 
that may be desired. Indeed, we axe of opinion that 
tlic mare confidences there are exchanged botwoen tho 
workman and the cutter, and that they oti realise the 
spirit of co-operation, the better results will beachioyed. 
You now hand the garment over to the workman to 


PREPARE FOR TRYING-ON, 


And as thore are various methods of doing this, it will 
he necessary for you to have an understanding with 
him, The plan we consider best is known as the forward 
Dist, when the garment may be locked upon as half 
finished All the seams aro sewn with the exception of 
the neck and sideseams, ‘The fae sewn om, 
lining is baisted over, any wadding or padding is in- 


sorted, all pressing and manipulation is done, and the 
garment is then in a stato which will enable the eus- 
tomer to form a good idea of what it will be like when 
finished. 

OF the skeleton baist: we have a very poor opin 
believing it is more likely to result in alterations than 
to proditco a. success, whilat tho full baist is expensive, 
and not likely to prove as satisfactory as. the forward 
baist, You will, af course, give your workman full in- 
structions respecting the time when the garment is to 
he tried on jas well as finished, and you must s0 arrange 
the work which you give him that it shall be: possible 
for him to carry out your orders in this respect, In 
all your dealings with ‘the workman, make i vory plain 
to him that yon will expect every detail of tho order 
carefully attended to, and that you will nob counton- 
anco or pass over anything of a slipshod character 

The question of the relationship of the cutter with 
tho workinan is a vory wide one, and we hope the few 
suggestions we ave hiere given will suffice to indicate 
om idea ns to how tho garment should he made tip, and 
how the workman should be treated, 


TRYIN 


ON, 


Wo will assume the jouroyman has carried out ont 
wishes in propaving the garment for trying-on ; ho lina 
brought it into the eutting-room, and we have mado a 


pieliminary oxamination; and, ay it appears satisfac 
tory; wo confidently await, the arrival of ou custome 
Tn due course he keops his appointment; and, havi 


assisted him in taking off his coat, wo proceed to put 
fon tho prepared garment, with a view of obtaining his 
wishes, and to make our own observations on the fit 

Tt is of the utinost importance that the garment 
should be put on properly, and this should occupy: t 
first attention of tho cutter, ‘This having been dono, 
it, will bo as woll to address yourself to th customor 
with: “Is it comfortable, wir 

‘Your customer may have very different ideas to you 
olf as to whnt really constitutes comfort, ‘The reply 
ho gives will be in harmony with his own tasto, and ib 
must bo ever borne in imind that you have to please your 

istomer as well as to give him a satisfactory fit. Te 
somtimes happens that when a, customer presents hime 
self to try on the garment,, ho is inclinod to be talk 
tive, and if you aro to produce a satisfactory At it will 
Ibo necessary for you to give your best attention to 
trying on the garmont, and to delay conversation till 
you have made your last observations on the fit or style 
of it, "The jacieet having been put. on. the customer, 
otic if 


THE BALANCE 18 CORRECT 


And, if ib hangs away behind, yon may take it for 
granted that the front shoulder is too long, whereas if 
there is a tightness on the hips and a genoral dragging 
‘uoross from front to, back, the eauso is a too short: front 
joulder, We must’ assume, however, that in this case 
tho balance js correct, as our present lesson is to. be de- 
voted to tryingon rather than making alterations. 
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‘Having satisfied yourself that the garment is correct in 
tho balance, fasten together in front either by buttons 
or by pins. We may now procesd to make = 


SYSTEMATICAL EXAMINATION 


OF the garment, and we commence at the top of the 
duels neck (see Point 1, Fig. 1), the collar should be of 
the right height, and the top part of the back should fit 
smoothly across the figure. 

We next proceed to Point 2, the top of the sideseam, 
for the hack of seye, This part requires very careful 
watching in the Lounge, there being a general tendency 
for fulness to show its.If ih that part, ‘Tht ft of th 
waist at back and sides now claims our attention, This 
might bo looked upon as the third point, whilst the 
fourth is to be found at the bottom part of the back, 
and dealy with the fit of the garment over the hips. 


THE FRONT OF THE GARMENT, 


And the frst point to notice in this connection is 
height of buttoning and the run of the excase row of 
the collar and turn, or what may be described as the 
hock part of the garment. From this we pass to the 
shoulder, Point 9, and this being a very important: part 
of the garment, should receive very. careful attention, 
TE is not always easy to fit the shoulder, especially 
when the shoulders are largely developed. Point 10 
deals with the breast of the garment. From the front 
of seye to front edge, and the last point to notice is 
11, the bottom of the forepart, this should be in har- 
mony with the back. Lastly, sve thab the shape agrees 
with your customer's wishes. If any alterations. are 
necessary, it is certainly desirable to mark them, other- 
wise they may be overlooked 


Fig. 1 


‘These points practically: i the necessary ob- 
servations so far as the back ie concerned. We now come 
to the side of the garment, and make our observations 
‘about. the sleeve, Point 5 dealing with the balance’ of 
the sleoves, The sleeve should, of course, follow the 
hang of the arm, anid as these vary in different custom- 
crs, the sleove must be balanced in the seye to agree 
with the wearer’s requirements, Our noxt observations 
deal with the length of the sleeve (Point 6), and as 
many customers have decided notions in this matter, 
it may be well to consult. your customer's wishes. AS 
‘ general rule, the length of the sleeve should come to 
the wristbone. ‘The next point to be observed is the 
width of the slocve, as indieated on Point 7, which, of 
course, refers to the width of the sleeve in’ its entire 
length from scye to enff. ‘The width is generally a 
mutter of taste, fashion at presont dictating a some- 
what large cuff and slightly narrower at the elbow as 
compared to what was worn some years ago. We now 
come to 


Fig. 2. 


Fig. 3. 
FURTHER HINTS ON MAKING 


FACINGS, LININGS, ETC. 


In the noxt three dingrams we give illustrations of 
tho finish of facings, linings, ete. On Diagram 17 we 
hhave facings only extending to neck-point A, and kept 
narrow all down the front to I; this may be necessary 
from shortness of material, or to keop the garment as 
Tight as posible for tropical climates. If the former is 
the reason, we should arlvocate putting a piece of extra 
padding through the shoulder, serging it on to the fac 
ing so as to avoid the break which would otherwise 
occur. 

In all cases see that thero is more width given to the 
facing at A B than to the outside, as the shoulder being 
hollow requires more width for the inside than the out- 
side. In this illustration the lining is put in plain, 
and carried right to the bottom, and altogether it ig not 
what we should consider good form. : 
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Dingram 18 is more our ideal; in this the facings 
ave casried right through the shoulder, and extend wide 
enough at breast to take in the breast-pocket. About 
24 inches above the bottom of scye a V has been in- 
serted, that being the position most favoured to give 
ence to the facing at that part the greatest shaping, 
however, is at the top of shoulder, and there is no doubt 
those who advocate the insertion of V as P, Diagram 19, 
Ihave a good deal on the side. 

On Diagram 19 we have illustrated two V's; this, 
however, is only necessary when the material is very 
stubborn; indeed, in the majority of materials sufficient 
form may be infused without any Vs. 


purpose. It is = very dangerous practice to trust to 
memory, and there is nothing s0 annoying to a customer 
as to Gnd when the garment is sont home that, the wishes 
which he expressed when trying on the garment had 
been ignored. Consequently, we advise you to chalk- 
‘mark any alterations required. The first mark we 
have indicated is the horizontal line this may cither 
mean shorten or let out, and we usually take ‘x single 
line to mean tin., two lines }in., and three lines {in., 
and so on; thus two lines applied to the bottom of the 
jceve, as indicated by 1, would mean shorten sleeve 

; three lines at the hips, mark one, would mean let 
out Jin.; two lines at the bottom of the forepart would 


MARKING, ALTERATIONS, AND RECUTTING. 


It is very probable before you have tried on many 
garments you. will experience the necessity of having 
‘some. method ‘of marking alterations. This will not 
necessarily arise irom defective cutting, it may be you 
have hardly grasped your customer's wishes, or it may 
he quite possible that he may have altered his mind re 
specting the style of garment desired. 

Tn any ease it will be your duty to embody his wishes 
as far as lies in your power, that boing the principal 
object you set before you in trying-on, and we advise 
you to hive a different mark for the different kinds of 
Alterations required in order to help you in this direc- 
tion. 

Tn Diagram 1 wo have portrayed an outline of a 
Lounge with every possible kind of alteration marked 
on it. Do not be afraid of using tho pipeclay for this 


‘For the reverse of these alterations we use vertical 
lines, so when they appear on-any part of the garment 
we cither mean to lengthen or take in, ‘Thuy ab the 
bottom of the sleeve, marked 2, are two vertical lines, 
which means lengthen the sleeve din, the three vertical 
lines at the bottom of the forepart would indicate 
lengthen it st that part Jin.; two vertical lines on the 
hips, marked 2, would convey to our mind that it was 
necessary to redues the size Jin, at that part. 

‘The wavy line is generally understood in tailoring 
to mean draw in or shrink, and we show it for this pur- 
pose as indicated by 3, which infers that the front of 
the jacket requires drawing in, The fan-shape marks 
at 4 indicate stretch, thus the fan-shape marks at the 
neck marked 4 would indicate stretch the neck; tho 
fanshape marks at the shoulder at the top of the sleeve 
would indicate stretch the shoulder. The oval-shape 
mark indicated at 5 would mean reduce the wadding 
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ab thnt part, whilst the eross marks at this point would 
show that wadding was’ required. The last mark shown 
on this diagram is 7, which would indicate the position 
of the breastline or the mecting edge-to-cdge line of the 
garment, 

‘All alterations should be indicated in this way when 
the faarment is on the customer, and after he is gone it 
‘will be well for you to re-cut your garment before hand- 
ing it in to the workmon, and that is best done by 
taking’the sleeve out and the collar off, and the ga 
ment laid flat, as shown by Dingram 2. OF course, 
if any alterations are required at the sideseams, it would 
be necessary to separate the forepart from the back in 
order to rechalk the outline of the sidesoams, 

In hauling the garment back to. your work 
explicit in your instructions, and be sure that. thoy 
derstand precisely what yon require; better to repent 
‘the instructions two or three times than be mistinder- 
stood. Tt is generally far easier to avoid m mistake than 
to roetify one. 


Standing in front of the glass, as illustrated on Din- 
gram 1, you will be able to notice if the collar is in 
harmony with the lapels, the rum of the front even and 
tree, and the general smoothness of the garment what 
it should be. If the linings are in tight it will be pretty 
sure to show itself when on the body, With the gar- 
ment still on, put your hands in the pockots and feel 
if they are sewn up. If tho garment passes this stage 
satisfactorily, take it off, pub your hands in the shoul: 
ders, and examino the shape of the collar as it. presents 
itself to you, something in the style of Dingram 2, You 
will then be-able to notice if the crease row ip shert 

|, aud in eyamnining this part you must beac in 
that the crease row must be very. much sho: tor 
for a stooping figure and longer for an crect fig 
This means, in other words, that the enrve. should be 
much more for a stooping figure and Jonger for an crvet 
figure, and viewversa, Now pnt tho lef lind inside 
the left-hand shoulder, examine 


‘Your workinen should now proceed to finish the gar- 
ment in harmony with your instructions, 


EXAMINING THE FINISHED GARMENT. 


‘The workman having finished the garment, ke brings 
into the cutting-room for you to examine and pass 
thip operation is not always done as thoroughly 
it deserves, we shall devote a little space to the descrip- 
tion of “How to Examine a Jack 
Gn taking the garment from the workman's hand, 
your best plan will be to put it on your own body if 
possible, then stand in front of the glass and assume ¢ 
attitude of your customer as nearly as you can remem- 
ber it, Yon will then be able to notice the general 
effect on the garment, whilst the very fact of your put- 
ting it on will avoid the posibility of your sending 
the garment home with twisted sleeve linings. 


THE LAPELS, 


The shoulders, and the sleevehead. Having repeated 
thie operation on the other side, Iny the jacket down 
on the cutting board as illustrated on Diagram 3, and 
here notico if the edges, the buttons, and buttor-oles, 
the pocket flaps and the scams, and the geneval finish of 
the outside, and especially note that, overy detail tas 
been done in harmony with your customers require- 
ments. It will be well for you to give a look to the 
scams to sce if they are sewn properly, and, at the 
same time, to notice if the pressing of the garmont bas 
been dono correctly, If the garment has bven properly 
manipulated, the forepart will show provision for the 
round of the chest, and this being done, we proeced to 
examine the inside of the garment in tho samo way. 
Tam the garment over, lay it on the cntting-board as 
chown on Diagram 4, and, whilst examining the detai 
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lly, do not forget that thinness and neatness 
ate the two leading chameteristics of high-class tailor 
ing, and that the infusion of form is of more importance 
than, merely thick sewing, 

‘A pleat should be left down the lining in the entre 
of the biek, and al¥o under the armis, but as we have 
already referred to this and similar points. claowhere, 
vie will uot repent them. Tf you nre-not-satitod: with 


as we have indicated ust 


not, neglect» to mention in comncetion with oxamining 


‘Thore is owe othey point we 


the garment, and that is when you find it has been eare- 
fully made, form infused, and every possible attention 
has been paid to your instructions; do not: hesitate to 
A littlo 
praise is a most powerful stimulus in the production of 


givo a word of commendation to the workman, 


excellence, and if you ean only make the man feel that 


ho has'a reputation for doing hig work well, he will eoorn 


the Gnish of any of the parte, have them rectified, Tt 
is always bettor to prevent the garment being returned 


tion than to have it sent back with an angry. 
Careful 


lester. 


ATTENTION TO DETATL 


Is a very important qualifiertion for examining the 


gorment, and inorder that no part should he overlooked. 


twill he well to follow some systematic order such, 


tho idoa of seamping it; Ib will be as well for you to 
realive that your workmen have quite as much to do 
with the sueress of the garment as you have, and al- 
though yours is to be “the hand to guide and the mind 
1 which 


to direct,” yot, after all, it is the work 


has to be practically appliod if the garment is to be 


brought to a sueccssful finish, Let the feeling of eo: 


operation exist, and when a satisfac 


ive the workman wha 


him for his painstaking effort 
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FOLDING AND PACKING A GARMENT. 


‘The garment is now ready to be folded and packed 
up, and as a very great deal depends on this compara- 
tively important operation, it will be well for us to 
oler a few comments on this operation in connection 
with executing an order for a Lounge Jacket. 

We, of course, asme that every detail of the cus 
tomer's order has been carefully carried out, and the 
oxamination previously described has proved entirely 
satisfactory; we proceed to give the garment a brush, 
and then fold it up. We lay the garment on the eut- 
ting-board in front: of us, and fold the sleeves over so 
that the cuff comes just below the crease row ; the front 
is then turned back on top of the slecves, as illustrated 
by Diagram 2, the two sides then folded one on top 
of the other, as illustrated on Diagram 3; then fold 
the bottom of the back over, and give one mote fold 
to the garment lengthways, as illustrated on Diagram 
4, then the jacket is ready for packing up. 

In folding @ garment the aim should be to avoid all 
unnecessary creases, and it seems to be a general opinion 
of thy trade that the plan here illustrated is the most 
sucessful. We have seen somo tailors who have folded 
coat up with the collar turned down, but we do not 
tliink this is as good as the plan illustrated on Diagrams 
1 tod. 

Assuming there aro no other garments to be enclosed 
in the samo parcel, we proceed to pack it up. We first 
select a piece of brown paper of convenient size, and on 
this we place piece of white paper rather smaller; 
we then place the'folded jacket about the middle of this, 
and fold. over the edge of the brown paper which is far- 
thest from you: this is illustrated on Diagram 5. Now 
bring the edge of the brown paper which is nearest to 
you over the top of the jacket, and then bring the edge 
Farthest: from you over on the top of that. Do not 
attempt to pack the parcel too tightly, although it is 
highly desirable that a slovenly appearance should be 
avoided. ‘The paper having been wrapped round the 
jacket, we take a piece of string, place it round the par 
el, about one-third from tho end, form a slip knot, and 
draw the string close. We then put the string round 
the parcel a second time, about one-third from the other 
end, ag illustrated on Diagram 6. We proceed, then, 
to turn the corners of the other side, and place it round 
both strings, as illustrated on Diagram 7; turn the par- 
cel over again, fold in the corners of the other end, as 
shown on Dingram §, bring the string up and fasten it 
at the starting point, The parcel is now packed and 
reaily for the address label. Tt may be secured between 


tie two strings as shown on Diagram 9, and may be 
despatched either by train or by porter to its destina- 
tion. 

Te may be well, however, at this stage, to conform to 
the custom of the trade with referenco to entry; there 
are some bespoke trades who enter up their day-book 
from the order-book; there are others who expect every 
parcel to be entered in the day-book when it is de- 
spatched, but whichever plan is followed, the cutter must 
conform to the routine of the firm in which he is en- 
gaged. It may be well for us to point out that it is 
Gesirable to use paper of good quality for packing the 
garment which you have made. Avery great deal 
depends on first impressions, and although, strictly’ 
speaking, the jacket which is sent home packed in 
piece of dirty newspaper, and tied round with a piece 
of string which Seems to be all knots, may be quite as 
well, if not better made than a garment that ig sent 


Laine sett 


home nicely folded and packed ina cardboard box, yet 
there can be little doubt that the impression. conveyed 
to the customer's mind will be all in favour of the gar 
ment sent home in the box, and all against the one 
sent home in the dirty newspaper. We are decidedly 
of the opinion that a little money spent in tissue paper 
and cardboard boxes is money wisely laid out. It is not 
50 important to pack a tweed Lounge in a box as it 
would be a Dress Coat, consequently we have illustrated 
a description of packing up a parcel rather than putting 
it into a box, as we find in our contact with young men 
very small number of them are able to pack up a 
xz and as the majority of 


parcel in a businese-Jike mam 
young men who take positions in the eutting-room not: 
‘only have te cut-and examine the garment, but must 


p and send it home in good form. 


also pack it 
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THE FITTING LOUNGE. 


For some time past Lounges have been 


ting very 
nich closer-fitting than was formerly the exse, so that 
many of the ulttefashionable st have been wearing 
them as closefitting as a body-coat, and although the 
general tun of customers avoid extremes, yet they do 
‘not care to be left behind in the march of fashion, con- 
sequently they order # modified form of the Iatest style, 
‘and it is this that wo illustrate on the opposite page. Tt 
is there shown with a seam down the back, finished with 
slit, a moderately closefitting waist, a fish out under the 
‘aims, and ample spring over the hips, and in order to 
give tho system for this brieily, we recapitulate the en- 
lire system. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


May either be made up whole, or with a threeseamed 
back. ‘The degree of closeness at the waist varies ac 
coring to fashion. At the present time they are made 
to fit moderately tight. ‘They are generally made fairly 
easy in the shoulders and scye, and finished with a neat 
collar and turn. Flap pockets are generally placed on 
the hips; the ticket-pocket is either put in the right 
forepart with a flap, or im the left facing. The breast 
pocket can either be put inside or out; if it is put out it 
is usual to put it on the left forepart with the welt 
slanting down in front. ‘The fronts are*generally more 
for less rounded away. The number of buttons varies 
from three to four, the top button being about one inch 
above the level of the hip-pocket, and the ticket-pocket 
ona level with the waist-seam, the breast pocket being 
con a level with the depth of scye. 


+ THE SYSTEM. 


Draw line O, 30. 

0 to 3 onethird depth of seve 

© to 9 the depth of seve 

© to 17 the natural waist length. 

© to 80 the full length of back, plus din. for seams. 

‘Square lines at right angles to O, 3, 9, 17 and 30. 

0 to 24 is one-twelfth of breast, less Hin. 

Come up from 24, jim, and draw the back neck to $. 

‘Moamure off the width of back about 2 inches below 
‘point 8, the measure taken on the customer plus din. for 
eams, Curve out fin. to shoulder-point, and draw 
choulder-seam from } to }, as illustrated 

From 9, measure across to 209, the half-chest_ measure 
plus 2 to’ inches; a good average quantity will be 2} 
or 2) inches 

From 203 to E the across chest measure. 

to C the front shoulder measure, less the width of 
inde neck: 

20} to C, ] more than Eto C. 

E to B overshoulder measure 
com the back: 


A to}, close to 9 


C to B onefourth of an inch less than the width of 
back shoulder, f to 4 

Shape the shoulder as illustrated by B, E, D. Hollow 
the back Jin. at 17, Make width at back of waist one 
sixth of breast. Take out 1 inch at F, and jin. at G, 
which is about 3 inches from the sideseam. Let. the 
forepart overlap the back at bottom of sideseam 1 inch. 
of breast less $in, 


Measure tup the waist to measure, plus 2 inches, and 
s0 find point 20} 

Add on 1fin. of button-stand, 

Drop bottom of forepart jin. below line drawn from 
30 to T,and complete draft as shown. 


THE SLEEVE. 


Draw lines at right angles to 0. 

© to 5 is the samo distance ac from J to E of the 
jacket. 

0 to T, 1 inch. 
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Marko tho sleevepitches as follows: The forearm pitch 
should be Jin. above the level of the ye; the hindarm 
should be one-ninth of tho half breast below point 4. 

‘Measure the distanco between these two pitches. 

Make 1 to 9 agree with this. 

© to 44, half of 1 to 9. 

Measuro off the length of sleo 
make the width of the elbow on 
plus fin. 

‘Mako tho width of cuff one-sixth of the breast, plus 
jin. 

Squaro the bottom of cuif at right angles to the hind- 
arm, 

‘The forearm is hollowed 1 inch at 14 

For the underside, measure round the seyo between 
the two pitches, and place thisdistance across from 5, 
as shown by &. 


to elbow and cuff; 
fourth of the breast, 


THE COLLAR 


Point A is fin. above the top button-hole. 

‘Mark off from A fin. less than the width of stand, 

Draw line through A through thes points to B, B, 
D, the depth of fall desired. 

D to C the depth of stand. 

C to E the depth of fall. 

Curve D, F, G as shown. Form collarend at H, and 
finish aa" illustrated. 


ANOTHER STYLE. 


By way of variety wo give another style of whole 
‘back Lounge, in which the forepart is cut without a fish 
‘under the arm, and, consequently, the waist suppression 
fs slightly increased, and }in. is taken out betwoen back 
and forepart at top of sideseam, 

On this forepart we bave illustrated a low-rolling turn, 
which requires a lowering of the gorge in front, so as to 
obtain a step in keeping with the lapel. 


‘THE SYSTEM. 


Draw lines at right angles to O. 
© to & onethird depth of seye, 
© to 9 the depth of soye. 
0, to 17 the natural waist length 
0 to 29} the fall length desired, plus Sin. for seams. 
Draw lines at right angles to 3, 9, 17, and 295. 
‘From © mark in}, and from 293, §, and draw cen:ye 
‘of back straight. 
© to 2% onetwelfth breast less Jin. 
2} to j, three quarters inch, and curve up he neck. 


s 


2 inches below 3 measure off the width of back phis 
jin. 

Curve out from 2 to }, and draw shoulder-s.ar. 

9 to 20} half chest, plus 24 inches. 

201 to 12} the across chest measure. 

From 12} sweep hy front shoulder measure less O, 34 

Add jin, to this quantity, and sweep from 20). 

‘This finds C, which is the neckpoint 

From 12} to B is the overshoulder measure, low 4 
to A of the back, 

© to B fin. loss than width of back shoulder, J to 4. 


WHOLE BACH 
LOUNEE. 


THE SIDESEAM, 

Make width of back at waist one-sixth breast; take 
out ] inch 

Square down from waistline, and curve up to back 
seye as shown. 

‘Take out Jin. at top, and let bottom overlap fin 

Measure up waist to measure plu 

© to D onetwelfth breast, less fin. 

D to E to taste, say 4 or 5 inches 

‘Add on fin. button-stand. 

Drop fronts fin. below line, and complete front to 
taste. 

Position and size of pocket is marked on forepart. 
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FASHIONABLE REEFER. 
SPECIAL FEATURES, 


The most noticeable feature of the Reefer is the 
double-breasted front, and although it is possible to 
make single-breasted reefers, yot the term is generally 
kept for the D.B. three-seamer. 

The amount of overlap varies, and this governs the 
istanco at which the buttons etand back from the edge 

‘The Reefer is worn asa dressy garment in the West 
End, but more often it is the working garment of naval 
men, and is known as tho Pea Jacket, or Monkey 
Tacket. A= a general rule it is made rather shorter than 
the Lounge. Tt may be either made with a scam down 
the back, or cut on the crease 

It is often made up with slits at the bottom of the 
sideccams, but this is a matter of taste 

The shoulder is cut rather straighter than the Lounge, 
for the reason that it is more dificult to work it up 
over the breast, as the front edge is from 24 to 3 inches 
in front of the breast line. 


THE SYSTEM. 


Draw line 0, 29, 
0 to 3 onethird depth of seve. 
© to9 depth of seye. 
© to 17 natural waist length. 
© to 29 full length plus seams, 
Draw lines at right angles to 0, 3, 9, 
© to 24 onetwelfth breast less tin 
inches below point 3, mark off the width of 

back plus two seams, 

Hollow back Jin. at 17. 

9 to 20} half chest, plus 2 to 3 inches. 

20] to 123 the width across chest. 

From. 12] sweep by front shoulder measure lese O to 
2 of back 

Add fin. to this, and sweep from 20}, and where 
these segments interscct locates neck-point. 

Sweep Trom 12} by the over-shoulder- measure less } 
to A of the back. 

Make C to B rather less than 3 to } of back. 


THE SEAMS. 


Make the width of back about onesixth breast; take 
‘out I inch between back and forepart, and let forepart 
overlap 1 inch at the bottom. 

Take out fin. fish under the arm, 

Make up waist to measure, plus 24 inches. 

€ to Donetwelfth breast less din. 

D to E the same amount or to taste 

Draw breast line from D through 207 

Add on from 2} to 3} fot overlap, and chape lapel to 
taste. 

Drop the front Jin. below line, and complete draft as 
per diagram, 


HINTS ON MAKING. 


The making-up of Rocfers is, to all intents and pur- 
Poses, the same as Lounges. ‘The buttons are placed 
as far behind the breast line as the eye af the hole is in 
front of it. 

The pockets are placed rather further back than in 
the Lounge (see diagram). 

The front edge of the flap is finished square to match 
the front. 

For naval garments the cuffs are often trimmed with 
gold lace, and the lapel made so that it buttons up to 
the throat in neat style. 


DRESS JACKETS. 


The Dress Jacket partakes of the character of the 
Dress Coat as far as the lapels and fronts are concerned, 
but for the rest part they do not differ much from the 
ordinary Lounge. They are, however, kept free from 
all those extremes of style which are occasionally in- 
troduced. 

‘The back is cut of moderate length, say about 30 
inches, and may either have a threeseam or a whole- 
back. 

The pockets on the hips are gonerally put’ in with 
welts, but occasionally a jeating is preferred as neater, 
and sometimes a flap is efnployed. 

They are nearly always made of black coating of a 
rather light weight, but are sometimes made of velvet 
or velveteen. 
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THE THREE STYLES 


Tilustrated are the most popular. 

Diagram 1 shows the pointed lapel, to produce which 
the gorge is lowered about 1 or 14in. in front, and from 
1 to 1gin. added beyond the breast line at top to noth- 
ing at the waist. ‘The top of the lapel is made to slope 
slightly upwards, and the lapel is faced with silk to the 
edge, A flowerhole is worked in the right lapel, and 


tho turn is made to roll to the waist 

Diagram 2 illustrates the roll-collar front, and to: pro- 
Auce this the gorge is lowered to within about 4 or 5 
inches of the front, where it is desired for the lapel to 
tun; a little higher or lower is not of much import- 


higher or lower. ‘The outline from E to G must be in 
harmony with the shape of the roll, Tn this style the 
sill is carried to the edge of the roll all round the neck. 
‘A flowerhole is worked in the loft roll. 


DIAGRAM 3 


Portyays the right angle step-roll, which finds much fa- 
vour, The gorge is lowered T} iv 2 inches ab EB, and 
about Jin, is added beyond the breast lino at E and F 
to nothing at G. The collar is adjusted to this with a 
Fight angle stop, and the whole is kept as meat as pos 
sible J 

Tn addition to these styles there are some made with 
D.B, fronts for wear in the United States, but these are 
not worn in Groat Britain, 


HINTS ON MAKING. 


‘The making-up of a Dress Jacket: should receive both, 
care and attention, for, being a dress garmont, the finish 
of the fronts must be of that neat and tasteful character 
which is invariably assoeiated with dress garments. The 
silk used for the facings is generally of bright finish, and 
the edges are either plain or stitched right, on the edge. 


ANOTHER STYLE OF NORFOLK JACKET. 
SPECIAL FEATURES, 


Cut easy fitting in chest, waist and hips, Usually, but 
not always, finished with pleats, either formed in the 
garment, of laid on, Tnvariably made with a belt round 
the waist. Often finished with a yoke back and front. 
Usually has large patch-pockets at hips, and vertical 
pocket under the pleat at breast 

‘Tho neck is generally finished with a neat collar and 
turn, but sometimes it is finished with a Prussian or 
Panteon collar, and made to fasten up to the throat. 

Sometimes they are cut with separate skirts below 
waist-belt, s0.28 to provide more spring over the hips 

For our diagram we have selected the simplest form, 
though from what we have said it will be gathered that 
the style shown in the diagram is the most popular 


THE SYSTEM. 

Draw line 0, 29. 

© to 3 onethind depth of seye 

© to 9 depth of scye. 

© to 17 natural waist length, 

© to 29 full length plus seams. 

Draw lines at right angles to O, 3, 9, 17, 29 

© to 2) one-twelfth breast less fin. 

24 to {, three-quarters inch, and draw back-neck. 

About 2 inches below 3 measure off the width of back 
plus.seam, and curve out to }, as shown, 

Connect | to 4, and so got shoulder-sean. 

9 to 20} the halfchest, plus 2 inches, 

20} to 12} the across chest 

From 124 sweep by front shoulder measure, less O 
of back neck. 

‘Add fin, to this, and sweep from 20}, and where these 
segments intersect. each other locates the neck-point C 

Sweep from 12) by the overshoulder measure, lest 
9A of the back. 

Make C B fin, lew than } to } of the back 
seye as diagram. 

THE SEAMS. 


Shape 


‘Make the width of back at waist about one-sixth breast 
or a trifle wider, continuing it down to the bottom 
straight, and up into the seye, as shown, 

Tako out 1 inch between back and forepart, and Tet 
foropart overlap back about 1 inch. 

‘Measure up waist to measure plus 3 inches 

© to D onetwelfth breast less Jin. 

D to E about the same. 


30 
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Connect D 20} and 
at right angles, 
Shape gorge and lapel to taste. 
‘Drop front fin. below ling, and complete as illustrated, 


20}, and continue to the bottom 


THE PLEATS. 


These ard generally Jaid on, one down each foropart 
and one down contre of back, the number and position 
of them being varied to taste. ‘They axo'ustally ut in 
straight strips 3] and 4 inches wide, senged together and 
fastened in position from the back, Sometimes the 
pleats are cut, in one with the forepart, in which case 
the pattern iy ent through where the pleat is desired 
and opened out about 4 inches, 


Jacket 
BY THOR 


Tt is best to stiteh or baist this up in the style desired, 
and to recut the part afterwards. ‘The same quantity 
of material is required for an inverted pleat as for an 
overted one, 

‘There art three styles of pleats. 

1, The ordinary overted pleat. 

2.The inverted pleat. 

3. "The side pleat, 

When side pleats are used it is generally the custom 
to put a yoke across the top, and a skirt along the bot- 
tom, ag shown in sketch, 


‘The dot and dash line on the diagram shhows] a. spk 
with point in centre of back ; the shape alont {hel botfon! 
is quite a matter of taste 

When these are cut, sulficient overlap shtt|be Jett 
4G H to, allow for seams, ete 

HINTS ON MAKING 

Norfolk Jackots are usually required for spprthng_ ur 
poses, and should, consequently, be made soles th std 
& fair amount of strain, When patel-poctfele hire bu 
fon they should have as much pouch as phpible; ph 
best plan is to eut these Jin, larger all rou} add’ then 
put @ draw ul to bring thom in to thbfsiak. ‘hd 


belt should be made up the same size as the fj 
an extra, button to allow of it# being drawn 
waist if desired, 


THE 


PORTING § 


IRTED JACKE’ 


SLEEVE, SPECIAL FEATURE 

‘Yoked front, pleated breast and forepart, 
all round, under-steeve extending to waist: | 
pockets with flaps; belt round waist, special 
for shooting, fishing, golf, ete, 


THE SYSTEM, DIAGRAM 1, 
Draw line O, 17h 
© to. onethird depth of seye. 
© to 9 depth of seya 
© to 17} natural waist length plas fin 
IT} to 4, halkansnch 
Draw back line Oto 4. 
Square lines at right angles to 0, 3, 9, 1f 
© to 2 onotwolfth breast less Jin 
4 to 9, threequarters of an inch 
Mark off width of back plus seams, aboy 
below 3 
Curve out }, and draw shouldorseam, 
17} to 10 onefourth breast plus 1 inch, 
Complete back as shown 
9 to 20} half chess: plus 24 or 3 inches 
20} to 13 the across-chest measure, 
Sweep by front shoulder less 0} of bac 
Add f-to this, and swoep from 203, 
Deduet } to A from the over-shoulder ind 
sweep by the remainder from 13, and so find 
Cto Ba trifle less than width of back 
10 to 11 one inch, and draft seye fr 
tol. 
C toD one-twelfth breast less din 
D to Bth 
Square down from 203 
Add on 1} to 1} for button-stand. 
Mark outlino of yoke to taste, 
Provide in. extra length for seam of y| 
Add on 6 inches for pleats at fronts, and 
‘Add 1 inch of Jength at bottom of forepar 


aT Wit 


PIV| 


ze 


pat} 
ita} 


hgh 
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G on the sleeve, and is sewn to the back and forepart, 


so that the front comes at the waist. 
Sometimes extea width is given to the sleeve, but 


that is optional. 


THE SKIRT. DIAGRAM 


Square lines at right angles to G. 
G to 31 length of skirt desired. 

G to half waist plus 2 to 3 inches, 
Hto * ono-vighth seat 

Mark down from G one-twelfth seat. 
Square from H tol 


HINTS ON MAKING, 


‘The back may be made plain or with a pleat laid on 
from top to bottom, and the belt: put through it, 


S 


@ _ _ seam wowriowas 


SOLE wise mamsune pins 318: 


THE SLEEVE. ‘The waist-seam is covered with the belt, which is, im 
some cases, stitched on at top and bottom 
Draft the topside sleeve as usual. ‘The pleats in the forepart are all made to fold for: 


For the underside, measure from forearm piteh to 11, ward. Pockets may be inserted in these if desired 
and sweep by this quantity from 5. ‘The topside sleeve is put in as usual; the underside 
Measure from the hindatm pitch to 10, and sweep irom is simply sewn in to the seams, and terminates at the 
D. Where these segments intersect locates point of waist. 
undersleeve, ‘The outline of the collar and lapel ig neat, and is mado 
Addl fin. for the extra length below waist line so that it will fasten to the throat if desired. 
Make width of point J to Linch, and complete as usual. lll the sewing should be strong. and the lininge, ete. 
When this is folded back it forms the flap shown by such as will stand rough wear. 
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| THE PATROL JACKET. Draw line from top of sideseam to 17, and hollow 
1 inch. 
SPECIAL FEATURES = Make width of ack at waist ononinth of the half 
breast. 
Cut with whole back, high shoulderscam, back same a 
© out 14 to 2 inches from 2 to 4, and drww si 
width at waist as body coat, sidebody slit at underarm. rat out 14 to 2 snches from 2 to 4, and draw sider 


seam, finished at neck with stand collar; fastens down 
front with hooks and eyes, Is usually trimmed with 
flabraid on the edges, and cross rows of cord or tubular 
braid ; was, until reeently, a very popular garment in the ‘THE FOREPART. 
British Army, but is only retained by a fow regiments, 

Tt is a vory popular garment for band uniforms and © te 204 half chest plus 24 inches, x 
thar hts ef ‘sesaatRejal rien, 20} to 12 the across chest, measure, 

Usually made from blue beaver. ‘Sweep from 12 by front shoulder, less O, @ | 

Sweep again, using point 20} as a pivot, and adding 

1 inch to the quantity used for the first: sweep. | 

Where the two segments cross locate neck-point C. 

‘Sweep from 12 by the overshoulder loss A 9 of the 
back, and $0 find point B. 

C to B the width of back shoulder less fin, 

Cto Dand D to E each onesixth of the neck, 

Make up waist to measure plus 1 inch, and so find 
breast line. 

Add fin, beyond this 

Drop the front at I fin, 

Complete as shown, 


Place underarm-seam one-fourth breast from back 
‘Take out 1}in. under the arm. 


HINTS ON MAKING. 


‘The hooks and eyes arw put down tho front alternately, 
A blind is sewn on the inside of the left, breast to pre 
vont the underclothing showing through, 
When the edges are flat-braided, a coarse plait mohair 
braid is used, 1 to Tin, wide, | 
When it is trimmod across the front there may be 
} 


éither four or five rows, 
The general maki 


up must be smart 


UNIVERSAL SERVICE DRESS JACKET. 


Pockets are often put in on the-hips, either with or a 


without aps. 
Gee Mado of special mixture sergo; single-breasted; cut 

asa Lounge Coat to the waist; very loos at the chest 

© to 5 half depth of seye plus fin. and shoulders, but fitted at the waist ; a 24in, expanding 
© to 9 depth of seye. pleat down tho contre of the back, sewn down. below 
0 to 17 natural waist length. the waistband, and a waist-seam and band 2} inches 
© to 274 full Tength plus Jin, for seams. cide; military skirt to bottom edge; a hook on each 
© to 2f one-sixth meck plus}. side at the waist’; jacket cut low in front of the neck; 
2] to ] three-quarters inch. ‘tumdown (Prussian) collar, to fasten with one hook and 

5 to back seye width of back plus fin. eye; tab underneath, with two buttonholes, to button 


Square up from this point one-ninth of breast, and across the opening; 2} inches fall in the front and 2 
spring out 1 inch inches at the back; collar edges to run Vshape, showing 
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top. Imtton between; two erosspatch breast-pockets, 

ide and 7 inches deep to the top of the flap, 
2 inches box-pleat in the centre; two expanding pockets 
below the waist (pleats at tho sides), 9f inches wide 
the top, 10} inches at the bottom, 8 inches deep to 1 
top of the pocket, fastened at the top with a small but- 
ton; flap, with buttonhole, to cover pockots, 34 inches 
dvep. 104 inches wide, sewn into bottom edge of waist- 


finches 


bund. 

The top of the pockets should be sewn down at the 
corners in such a manner that on srvice the pocket 
can be expanded at the top also. Outside ticket-pocket 
in top of the waistband on the right side; inside watch 
pocket, with leather tab above for chain or strap. Five 
lange buttons down the front, the bottom one on the 
lower edgo of waistband, "To be lined or not, as required, 
with lining of similar colour to the jacket, — Shoulder- 
straps of melton cloth the same colour as the garment, 
edged all round except at the shoulder-seam, according 
to the brinch of the Service, 


THE 8 STEM 


© to half seye depth plus fin 
© to 9 depth of seye. 

© to 17 natural waist length, 
17 to 1 ono inch, 

© to 2 one-sixth neck plus fin. 
5 to 7 width of back plus fin, 

Squaro up one-ninth of breast 
1 to 7 onesixth breast 

Allow 2fin. for expan 
7 toSh. 1in 

4} to 21 half chost plus 2 
21 to 124 across chest plus 

Sweep from 124 by front shoulder tess O of buck. 
‘Add 1 inch and sweep from 21 

C to D and D to E onosixth of neck 

Draw bveast line from D to 2 


pleat down back. 


inches 


Add on 1§ at top and 4 at breast to provide for two 
jin, Ws taken out of neck 

Sweep from 125 by overshoulder meastire less $ to A. 

C to B in, less than back of shoulder. 

‘Take out LJin, cut at breast as shown. 

Drop front 1 inch at T; make waist up to moasurs 
plus 1 i 
Ppa ot SeeLans stad "Eig sd 


‘THE SKIRT. 


Square lines at right angles to O. 
* to F one-sixth breast, 
© to F to agree with Bottom of back and forepart. 


Hollow waist-seam Lin. 

0 to * one-sixth breast less 1 inch. 

Square front of skiet by PF" 

‘Tho skirt pleat, belt and collar are self-explanatory. 
‘The skeove is of the usual typo, the uff boing trimmed 
with distinctive marks agreeing with the wearer's rank 


HINTS ON MAKING. 


‘This being a regulation garment, the official instruc- 
tions must be carried out. 


z 
|) , SUVERSAL SERVICE ~~6\ 
DRESSIACKET ron OFFICERS. * 
ic DIA.83 


WanstBand stitchedl on to cover sear 


DIA.84. 


The hip-pockets are of the bellows or expanding pat- 
tern. + 

‘The collar is made up 1 inch larger than the linen 
collar. 

Sealed patterns of this garment are kept at the War 
Office, Whitehall, where an; 
free of charge, and any information obtained “respecting 
the d 


tailor may. inspect same 


ails of finish. 
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THE RIDING LOUNGE. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Cub from 3 to’G inches longer than usual ; made close- 
fitting at the waist, with an abundance of spring 0 
the hips Back cut with three. seams, the bott 
the finished with a slit, which is some- 
times finished with a broad tack, Tei cut to fit oa 
tid is tually Gnishee with a fairly Yow tu 


n of 


ro-seam being 


Flap- 
pockets put in on the slant are provided at the hips, and 
‘wpatch-pocket with flap is put on at the breast, 


‘Tho seams are often raised and doublestitehed, and 


tho sleeve is finished with n tal and button at the wrist 


THE SYSTEM. 


Draw line © 35. 

© to 3 onethird of the depth of seye. 

0 to Y the depth of seve. 

© to 17 satural waist fength. 

17 to 25 about 8 inches. 

© to 85 full length plus din 

Squinre across from these points. 

O to 25 ono-twelfth breast less Jin. 

2) to #, three-quarters inch 

17 to }-about fin. 

Draw back-seam from © to 7. and on to 25. 

‘Two inches below 3 measure off the width of back plus 
two seams, and eurve out tof 

1} to 21 the half-chest plus 2) inches 

21 to 13 the across chest: measure. 

From B sweep by the front shoulder measure tess O 
to fof the back neck 

‘Add jin. to 1 inch to this quantity, and sweep from 21, 
and where the segments intersect each other locates the 
rneck:point. 

C to D onctwolfth breast less Sin, and 
with 21 

D to to tasto, aa a guide make it one-twelfth breast 

From 13 sweep in the direction of B by the aver 
shoulder measure lose 4 to A of tho back. 

(G to B. fin, leoy than width of back shoulder. 

Shape seye, letting it to raven at right angles 
from 13, in. up. 

Tf xtra case jp desired, advanes and deepen it fin 


onnect D 


alin 


‘THE WAIST. 


‘The width of back at the waist is: about one-sixth 
roast, but below this point let it spring out by dropping 
down fin. from}, and squaring at right angles to } and 
8} 

6 to 7} about 1 inch, 

Connect Th with 73, and find the spring of the Tower 
part by measuring forward from 7} 6 inches, and drop- 
ping from 1'to Lin, and squaring down to T, and adding 
fon alittle round as shown. 


Take out a fish of 1 inch about 3h inches from the 
sideseam, and terminate it about 4 inches below the 
waist, 

Measure up the waist to measure plus 2) inches, and 
s0 got 21}. 

Add on buttonstand of 1fin., and complote draft as 
shown, letting the bottom of the frout drop gin, below 
Tine squared across from 35, 


HINTS ON MAKING, 


In making-up riding Lounges, eare should tw taken to 
provide a rather forward-hanging sleeve. ‘The sams 


boing raised and doublestiteched, it is woll to leave an 
nlay on the part that goes under. The left. back should 
overlap the back; the sideseam should overlap the fore- 

4, the back shouldor should overlap the foropart, and 
ho topside sleeve should overlap tho undersleeve, The 
forearmseam is often left plain. 

‘The pockets should be arranged to run towards the 
front. If the breast-pocket is patched, it should be 
fulled on all round, so as to make it potichy, The shou 
ders should be carefully worked up, and the wual rules 
4 good tailoring observed, 
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PYSAMA JACKETS Hindarm pitch is 2 inches below shoulder point. 
ieee Forearm piteh Hin. up from 12, 
‘Tho pyjama sleeping suit has taken the place of the  Yfeasure off length of sleeve required to elbow and 
nightshirt during recent. years to a considerable extent: ug 
Tt consists of two separate garments, jacket and trousers. HHojlow elbow at forvarm 1 to din, 


‘The style of the pyjama jacket is loosfitting, button: fake width of elbow and cuff to taste, say cull one- 
ing or fastening in some other way up to the throat, sixth preast low din. 


and finished with a stand or Prussian collar. A patch- ~ pihow one-sixth breast plus 14in. 
pocket is generally put on the left breast. The fronts 4 
and cuffs are either finished plain, or trimmed with cord, 
as illustrated on Diagram 1, 


Measure round the bottom of seye between the twa 
pitches, and apply that measure from 5 to 7, 


THE SYSTEM. 


© to 3 three inches more or less to taste. 

0 to 9 the dopth of seye as taken on customer, or 
sixth chest plus 3 inches, 

© to 17 natural waist length, 

© to 28 full length plus in, for seam 

17 to | about three-quarters of an i 

Draw back lino from O through }. 

6 to 2 one-sixth neck. 
to fin. 

Width of back plus seam is 
inches below 3. 

9 to 20 half chest ph 

20 to 12 across chest 
1 inch. 

Swoop from 12 by front shoulder measure less O } of 
back; or this quantity from 12 to C may be made one- 
sixth broast plus 4. inches. 

Swoop from 20 by Sin. oF fin, more than used for first 
sweep, 

Point, C is where the segments cross each other: 

Swoop from 12 in the direction of B by the over-shoul- 
dor measure, Joss 9 A of the back. 

If overshoulder measuro has not been taken, it may 
‘bo estimated at one-third breast plus 5 inches 

© toB fin, less than | to } of back. 

© to D onosixth of neck, 

D to E onesixth of neck, 

Draw breast line from D to 20, and square down, eare- 
fully noting that the total breast is not less than 4 inches 


2 inches, 
jeasure or one-fourth breast less 


‘over half customer's waist measure. THE COLLAR, 
Make front. jin, longer than back. 
Add on Ijin, for button-stand. © to 8) half neck plus 4 to 1 
Place the eidescam about one-fourth breast from back. 81 to] one inch. 

Let forepart overlap back about: jin. at waist Width of collar about 13 

‘THE SLEEVE. HINTS ON MAKING 

Draw lines at right angles to O. ‘These jackets are made up without lining beyond a 
O to 5 onecighth breast plus 4 narrow facing down the front. ‘The seams and edges are 
0 to}, fin. tured in and finished in a way suitable for washing. 
7 to 9 distance between the two pitches at top. The edges are generally singlestitched, 
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DRESSING GOWNS. 


These 

from the simple loose make of woollen cloth to the most, 
Ik 

An almost. equal variety is noticeable in the way 


ments ars made from a variety of material 


elaborate design of 


they are finished, ‘The cheaper ones are made up with 
pat 
lined and trimmed in expensive style. 

In these latter the collar and cuffs are quilted, and the 
fronts, edges and pockets are trimmed with fancy cord. 

A girdle is generally worn around the waist 

‘They are cut long and casy fitti 


pockets and unlined, whilst the better ones are 


, and are usually 
finished with a roll collar. 


THE SYSTEM 
Draw line 0 46, 

© to one-third of the depth of seye, 
0 to9 the depth of seye. 

0 to 17 the natura 


ist lea 


© to-46 full length plus seams. 


From 17 mark ba 
from O through 1 

© to 24 one-twelith breast leas Jin, 

Apply width of back plus seams, about 2 inches below 
8, and curve out to shoulder-point, 

9) to9 one-fourth breast, 

Square down from 9 to 1. 

Complete back as shown. 


1 inch, and draw centre of back 


‘THE FOREPART. 


Continue line across from 9,17, and 46. 

9 to 21 half chest plus 2b to 3 inches. 

21 to 13 the acrosschest measure. 

Sweep from point 13 by the front shoulder’ measure 
less OYP'0F the back meck. 

Add fin. to this and sweep from point 21. Where 
these segments intersect locates tht neck-point C. 

€ to D onetwelfth breast less Sin. 

Draw breast line from D to 21, and square down, 

Sweep from point 13 by the over-shoulder measure 
Jess.9 A. of the back, and s0 find point B. 

C to Ba trifle less than width of back shoulder. 

Shape seye, sinking it about Jin. below the line. 

Let forepart overlap back 1 to Lin. at waist, and 
draw sideseam as shown. 

Make D to E about one-eighth breast 

Allow 2} to 34 
shown. 


inches for overlap, and comple 


as 


‘The eleeve is cut in the same style as for a coat with 
a little cxtra width at elbow and cuff 
‘The variations are 


ie PS 5. 


Hollow forearm at elbow 1 inch. 
Make width of elbow onefourth breast less }in., and 
wrist onesixth breast plus 1 inch, 


HINTS ON MAKING 


The making-up is very simple, and is generally on the 
same lines as a jacket 

Canvas is put through the fronts and collar. 

The pockets are stayed with Tinen. 

‘The fulness of the sloeve is kept on the top of the 
svoulder, starting about 1 inch from the seam, 


| DRESSING GONH \-96-| 
Cer 
\ZHECPE.SYSTEM. Ht 


“The edges are stitched 
Loops are put on the sideseam for the girdle to go 
shrough. 
‘When the body is ot Tied tho seas ao oftas aioe 
Very litte’ cecil areniy olson pul tats Ges gor 
ments, as they are intended to fit Toosely. 
be finished tastefully. 
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SMOKING JACKET. 


The smoking jacket is a garment of the Lounge type, 


and is made with @ whole back and D.B. fronts, a 
wide roll collar, and generally easy fitting. It is made 
up from various fancy materials, many of which are 


made expressly for garments’ of this description. The 
fronts are frequently trimmed with cord, and the cuffs 
anid collar finished with silk of a different colour of pat- 
tern and quilted. Hip pockets are put in with corded 
‘mouth, the cord being finished at the ends to match the 


fronts, 


THE SYSTEM. 


Draw line 0 30 

© to 3 one-third depth of seye. 

0 to 9 depth of seye. 

0 to 17 natural waist length, 

6 to 30 full length plus Jin. 

Mark in from O and 30, tin., and draw Tine for centre 
of back. 

Square lines at right angles to O, 3, 9, 17, 30. 

© to 2 onetwelfth breast less din. 

24 to f three-quarters inch. and shape back neck. 

‘Two inches below 3 measure off the width of back 
phis seam, and curve out to J. 

Shape back shoulder-seam from } to , hollowing it ¥ 
betwoen $ and A. 

17 to 6] onesixth breast. plus }. 

Square down from 6, and continue into the back seye 
through 7}, 


‘THE FOREPART. 


9 to 20} half chest plus 


20] to 12] the acrosschest measure, 
Sweep from 12} by front shoulder, less O 3 of the 
back, 
‘Add fin, to thie and sweep from 203, 


segments intersect locates neck-point C. 


Where these 


Sweep from 12] by the overshoulder measure less } 
‘A of the back, and so get point B. 

C to B a trifle less than width of back shoulder. 

Shape seye, sinking it Jin, or so to provide extra ease. 

‘Take out fin. between back and forepart, and allow 
forepart to overlap back 13 at bottom: 


€ to D onectwelfth breast lese 4in, 

D to E onetwelfth breast plus 1 inch. 

Square down from 203, and complete breast line up 
to D. Add 3 to 3} inches for overlap, and shape turn 
at Fo taste. 

‘Add in, at bottom and complete as per diagram. 

‘The sleeve is cut as for an ordinary jacket, making the 
elbow about 81 and cuff about 6] inches wide, 


HINTS ON MAKING. 


‘These garments are generally lined through, and are 
made up with the one idea of providing comfort. The 


| SMOKING SACKET 
ar 


fronts should be steadied with canvas, but this need not 
go all through the shoulder as for a Lounge. Tho pocket 
should be of some thin and soft woollen material. 

‘Tho gauntlet cuff is made up so that the quilted facing 
forms the turnip of the cuff, 

Though these garments require taste in making-up, 
very little manipulation is necesatry, as they aro intended 


to be a comfortable garment for Jounging purposes. 
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BOY'S LOUNGE JACKET. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 


threeseamer, with neat collar 


A plain, casy-fittin 
sand turn, buttoning th 


e, the bottoms of the forepart 
neatly rounded away. Flap pockets on the hips ;out 
breast-pocket with welt, and in-breast-pocket. Finished 
neatly and strong. 

‘Tho juvenile Hgure is ually large in the waist and 
shoulders compared to the chest; often erect, except in 
the langer sizes, where there is often a tendency to stoop. 
Generally mado from serge, or some strong tweed. 


‘THE SYSTEM. 


Draw line O 244. 

0 to 2} one-third seye depth. 

0 to 6] the seye depth. 

0 to 13 natural waist: length. 

© to 24% full length, plus seams. 

Square lines at right angles.to these points. 

© to 24 one-twolfth breast less Jin. 

2} to §, fiveeighths of an inch. 

‘Measuro off width of back at 15}, allowing for two 
seams, 

Curve out }, and draw shoulder-seam from § to f. 

‘Shape back seye. 

Hollow back-seam } to}. 

Make width of back one-sixth chest, 

Square down fromm this point, and continue up into the 
‘back seye as shown. 

6} to 15 half chest plus 2 to2} inches. 

15 to 9} across chest measure. 

Sweep front 9} by the front shoulder less width of back 
neck 

‘Add jin. to this quantity, and sweep from 15, and so 
got neck-point C. 

Swoop by the over-shoulder less } to A of the back, 

Cto B a trifle less than tho width of back, 

Shape seye 5 shown by these points. 

C to D ono-twolfth breast less din. 

D to E the same ns C to D, oF to taste. 

‘Tako Jin. between 4$ and 5} of the sideseam. Leb 
forupart overlap back about gin. 

Measure up waist to measure phis 2 or 24 inches 

‘Add 1} for button-stand, and shxpe lapel and front to 
taste; 

‘Add Jin, extra length to bottom and complete to taste. 


THE SLEEVE, 


0 to 4 the width of the eye, 

© to j, threequarters inch, 

Locate hindarm piteh Ijin. down from shoulderscim, 
and forearm pitch fin, above seye level 

Measure up the size of top seye between the (wo 
Pitches, and apply this quantity from O to 7, 

© to 3} is half 0, 7, 

Measure off length to elbow and cuff 

Hollow forearm at elbow 1 inch, 

Make width of elbow onefourth breast los 1 inch, 
and cuff rather moro than one-sixth breasts 


For tho underside sleove measure round the underside 
of scye, and apply from 4 to 5}, 
‘Complete to taste, 


HINTS ON MAKING. 


‘The hip-pockots are put in about 34 inches below the 
waist. 

Size of flap a little wider than the cuff of the sleeve, 

‘The pockets should be of strong material and well 
stayed. 

The edges should be neatly stitched. 
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Sleeve is cut on the erense at the top, O to [LIM ab} 


BOYS SATLOR OR AMERICAN BLOUSE, 


a ee the seam placed under the am. 

THE COLL! 
Very loose and full-in the rogion of the waist; drawn a es 
‘Thie is eu by placing the shouldorseams in} Hos 


in with a band; shirt style of sleeve drawn in to a close 


uff; cithor fastened up to the throat or opening low; position, and marking round the neck, and shapte | 


outer edge to taste 


cape or square collar 


In 


The sailor collar is cut vather more than du 


mie SYETBY Dreast in depth, and for tho rest part shaped tp fate 


Draw line down from 0. irae GABE COLAT DIAGRANE|6 
© to shoilderslope oncfourth depth of seve. 


Olio dette! eye Is marked by the back and gorge of the body}paphy qd 
© to NW aintural waist length the rent to taste 


Pull length about 6 inches more than natural waist 


Jongth 
Dray linos ab right angles 
Mark back from NW 1 inch and draw contre of back 


from 0. 


Zieh 


Ya. a4 


© to 2 onostwoltit brews ! 4 
\gorsSauor 


» toy hnlfan-inch, and draw back neck 
Mark off width of nek: phus fin 
D8 to Lf half chest plus 2 inches 


MM to 9 tho across-chest, measure 

Sweop from 9 by the front shoulder moasure less width 
of bueke neck. 

‘Add Jin, to this and swoop from 1 

© to D onetwelfth breast 

Draw line from D through 14 to 1 

D to B onetwelfth breast and draw neck, 

Swoop from 9 to find B by the overshoulder measure 


less the back from 1) $ to A. 


‘he: width of shoulder, CB, is the same as the be 


Shape seye a shown 
eee HINTS ON MAKING, 
Let forepart oyerlap back one inch at waist, and 
rave sidesoam from Tf to T and ‘Tho waist is drawn close to the wearer by] aff elqid 
‘Aad on 1} for bution-stand, and complote ecured ton hom rornd the bottom, or gathreff infy 1 
bolt 
THE 
‘Tho sloove is pleated into the seye and cuff) f¥ pall 
Draw line O, 11. pocket is put on the left breast 
0 to 14, Lin When made from blue serge, gilt auichor tputtns| bo 


14 to 64 half seye plus 1 inch, used, and sometimes they are trimmed with |Rus}!a 


Make-width at bottom one-fourth chest: Jess 1 inch, braid of various colours, 
pil to for 


Dingéam shows the style of ew that is.euty and may Wien made from velyel it is ent with the 


be taken as a reduced model up 
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THE CLERICAL LOUNGE. 


‘Tho next garment we have to consider is the Clerical 
Lounge, a style of garment whieh is very much in favour 
with all classes of clergymen, being a great favourite 
in the library, as well as those occasions when an easy 
style of dressis suitable. ‘These are, of course, generally 
nade from black cloth, the most popular make of mate- 
rial being serge; the edges are neatly stitched in the 
same style as the ordinary Clerical Frock. 


THE SPECIAL FEATURES 


OF the Clerical Lounge are neatness of finish, ease in fit- 
ting, and forward-cut forepart. 

‘Draw line © 29, and mark off 0 to onethird depth 
bf stye, oF to taste, 

0 to depth of aye. 

© to 17 natural waist length. 

© to 29 fall length plus Jin, 

‘Draw lines at right angles to these points. 

From O to 24 may cither be made onesixth of neck 
or onetwelfth of the breast, minus Jin. 

‘The neck measure is certainly the best for those coats 
finished with a stand collar, as it is then very important 
that this part of the garment should be exactly the size 
‘oquived by the customer. 

Measure across from 3 to 7 the width of back plus 
three seams, and draw shoulderseam from } to TZ as 
illustrated. 

From 9 to 20} is half tho chest plus 2}in. 

From 20} to 12} is the acrosschest_ measurement. 

From this latter point sweep by the front, shoulder 
measure less width of back nock in the direction of F. 

‘Now add 1 inch to this quantity. 

Make point 20} the pivot, and sweep again in the 
direction of point. F, and where the two segments inter- 
sect each ether locates the neck-point. 

From F mark out to V onesixth of neck, and from V 
to Tis thesame amount; this, however, may be increased 
‘ehen the coat is made with a turn, as chown on the large 
diagram. 

When a stand or Prussian collar is used at the neck, 
e must be taken to got the gorge the exact size, and 
if V to Tis made one-sixth of the neck, this will generally 
te found to work out accurately. 

‘Draw line from V through I to 20}, and sweep from 
point 12} by the overshonlder measure, less distance 
from 9 W of back. 

Mark the width of shoulder from F to D astrifle nar- 
rower than the back, and shape the scye as shown. 


POSITION OF SEAMS. 


‘The width of the back is usually made one-sixth of 
the breast, When a seam is put down the centre of the 
back it is hollowed Zin., but when there is a wholeback 
‘mark in from O fin., and from 17 Jin., and draw straight 
through to bottom, The waist is suppressed jin, be 
tween the back and forepart, and 1 inch is given for the 
spring at the bottom of the forepart. A fish is taken 
out under the arms of about: jin., and the waist is made 
“up to measure, plus about 2 inches. 


This garment must not fit too closely, or cleo its 
character will be spoilt. 

The frout of this jacket is to be eut as straight as pox 
sible. For the ordinary collar and tur put om 1fin, 
‘but for the stand or Prassian collar add on Lfin for the 
buttonstand on the button side, and ony 1 inch to the 
hole side. 

‘The sleeves are cab in the ordinary way. 


HINTS ON MAKING. 


‘The Clorical Lounge differs very little from any other 
Lounge as far as the make is concemed. Strongth must, 
certainly be imparted, and the pockets well stayed ; they 
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must not, however, be clamay, as ncatness is one of the 
special features of this garment. ‘The edges are invari- 
ably stitehed close to the edge, and although plain but- 
tous aro the onder, yet occasionally a horn button is 
used, Specinl eare is necessary in the making-up of 
the collar, so that the ends shall run in the right direct- 
tion, and the top edge shaped to show the exact amount 
of white collar all the way round. It is not often that 
‘am outside breast-pocket is worn with this garment, two 
inside brenst-pockets being the more general plan fol- 
owed. 

On our diagram we have illustrated the hip-pocket 
put in with a welt, but here again there is no regulation ; 
tlie welt pocket has a meator appearance, though the fap 
is preferred by some. 


‘THE LOUNGE FOR LIVERY SERVANTS. 


‘The Lounge for livery servants is usually made some 
what different to the ordinary Lounge; we therefore 
sive # diagram showing how to embody the characteristic 
features of style, AS a general rule, it will be found that 
coachmen and grooms like their garmente to be smart- 
Tn miany eases they 


fiiting, and, ab the same time, easy. 
show a decided preference for woollen or tweed lining, 
‘whilst many of them also prefer the seams raised, They 
have welldleveloped shoulders, and require an easy seyes 
Gne af the principal features ig to avoid following the 
present fashion very closely, and, at the same time, there 
must be wothing clumsy or old-fashioned about them. 


‘THE SYSTEM. 


af course, have been taken in the ordi- 
ary way, and these will be found sufficient to indicate 
variation whieh may exist in the size aud shape of 
shoulder, s0 that all we have to do is to apply them 
in the ordinary way. 

We bogin by drawing line O 29. and proceed to marke 
+ the slope of shoulder we make Jin, more 
that O to 3} is half an inch more than one 
third of the depth of seye 

© to 9 is the depth of seye; © to 17 the natural 
waist; O to 29 full length plus Jim 

Tf these garments are made with « backseam—and 


the 


wwe may say that this i goncrally the custom—then it 
nay be Hollowed at the natural waist Sin. and the back- 
seam drawn from Oto 4 and on to 29. 

We tiow proceed to draw Tince at right angles to. the 
various points in order that we may anark off the widths 


tbe made one-twelith of breast, as 


Ine back neck a 


from © to 3, from which point mark up jin, and shape 
tho back neck, ‘From 3} to 7] mark off width of by 
plus three seams, and shape the shoulder from } to 
as illustrated 


From 9 measure across to 21 the half-clest-measure, 
phis from 2 to inchee, the quantity allowed, in this way 
providing for the thickness of the lining used, and the 
‘weight of the material from which the garment is made. 

From 21 to 13 measure back the width across chest, 
and from 13 sweep by the front shoulder \ 
will of back neck, in order to Toeate point. 


re 


Now add from fin, to 1 inch to this qui 
sweep again from point 21, and where the tw 


i the nae 
‘ora doublemilied 


intersect each other Iocates the neck-point 
terial is very thick, such as a Derby 
Bliss's Tweed, then it will be well to add fin. as it will 
‘be found difficult to manipulate the breast of garments 


made from such goods. 


"To find point D, use the over-shoulder measure, Tess} 
W of back, Tt will bo seen on the diagram 1 
jndieated both the front and over-shoulder-measure larser 
thin usual, a feature, we think, that will be found in 
harmony with practical experience for this class of ea 
tomer, Still, whenever the shoulder measure is taken 
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direct, it should be applied in the usual way, making 13 
the pivot, and sweeping to find D. Draw line from F to 
D, mark width of shoulder }in, less than width of back, 
avid on about half of round, and draw shoulder-seam. 

Now draft the seye as illustrated, keeping it as hollow 
4 possible just above 13, and as high up as possible at 
back seye. We now come to the 


LOCATION OF SEAMS, 


Here, again, our draft varies from the ordinary plan. 
Livery Lounges are made decidedly closofitting in the 
waist, We have also made the back « trifle narrower. 
‘The width of back at waist is Jin, less than onesixth of 
breast. ;the waist is suppressed from 1 to 1}in. between 
points 6 and 7, and the bottom of the sidesam of fore- 
‘part is mado to overlap the back with ? to 1 inch in order 
to givo plenty of room over the hips, ‘This gives the gar- 
‘ment the appearance of a fairly hollow sideseam, con- 
sequently care will be taken to manipulate the back scye 
properly in order to avoid any fulness at the top of side- 
seam, Now measure up the 


SIZE OF THE WAIST, 


Allowing the same for making-up as was added to the 
chest meamire. From F measure out to V half an inch 
loss onetwolfth of the breast, and connect points V 2 
to 21 ay shown. Tn drafting the gorge, the height of 
button must be taken into consideration, as men of this 
class frequently desire their coats to button decidedly 
high, in which ease the front of gorge at point T must not 
be cut down too low, otherwise the lapel will bo 
nificant, and, consequently, lacking in «tyle, From V 
to T should bo made somewhere about the same distance 
a9 from F to V. 

‘Now add on iin. for button-stand in the front, and 
raft the outline of the garment in harmony with these 
points, The front of the forepart is brought threequar- 
ters of an inch below the line drawn at right angles to 29. 

Ti cutting the sleeve for this garment, arrange for a 
somewhat forward hang. 


HINTS ON MAKING 


‘The general features to be observed im making up a 
livery garment are strength and plainness; anything in 
tho way of surplus stitching, as far as linings and facings 
‘aro concerned, is generally looked upon as out of place 
Many of these customers hiave a decided preference for 
raised seams, 


We have left an inlay on the bottom of the sideseam 
on the diagram, to provide for alits at the bottom of the 
sideseam, In inserting the pockets it will be necessary 
to make them roomy and strong; the stays should be 
carefully placed, and the material from which the poc- 
kets are mado should be of a substantial character, 

Asa general rule, it will be found wise to use fairly 
strong trimmings, and to avoid all fancy patterns, 

The last point we would notice for garments of this 
class is for the cutter to show every possible attention to 
the whims and fancies of his customer, as it is of the 
utmost importance to keep on good terms with, them if 
their trade ia to be retained, 


PANTRY JACKET. 


‘There is another style of jacket: worn by livery servants 
which is quite distinct from that which wo have just 
dealt with, and as it has many special foatures, wo will 
take it for our consideration om the present page. It is 
worn mostly by footmen when at work in the pantry, 
and is consequently made from a washing material, s0 
that it can be readily cloaned. ‘This, of course, necessi- 
tatesa special style of making, upon which we shall have 


more to say later on, 


LEADING FEATURES, 


This jacket ix somewhat of the same style as a little 
boy's Eton Jacket. ‘They aro, however, generally, made 
up with sideseams only, after the style of an ordinary 
Lounge. They are cut to come to the hips, so as to well 
cover the vest, and are made up to button. We have 
indicated on the diagram how this garment. ean be cut 
with a back, sidebody, and forupart, as well as the other 
style, which consists of back and forepart only. It is 
generally finished with two welt pockets on the hips, and 
is made from striped jean, the stripes boing arranged to 
‘run vertically. 

Draw line O to 8, 214, one-third depth of seye. 

0 to 9 depth of seye. 

© to 17 natural waist length. 

© to 214 full length, plus fin, 

Square lines at right, angles to thes points, 

Make O to 24 half an inch less than one-twelfth breast. 

Come up j, and shapo the back neck. 

From 3 to 74 is the width of back plus two seams, 

‘Shape the shoulder-seam from $ to TJ. From 9 to 20} 
is half-chest measure, plus 24 inches 

From 20} to 124 is the width across chest. 
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Use point 124 as a pivot, and sweep by front shoulder 
measure lest the width of baeke neck: 

Now add fin, to that quantity, and sweep from point 
204, Whore the two segments intersect ech’ other lo- 
cates the neckepoint, F. 

‘To got the shape of the shoulder, point D, deduct. the 
dist. ace 9 W of the back from the over-shoulder mea- 


‘The 


suro, and by the remainder sweep from point 124, 
with of the shoulder from F to D is a trifle loss tham the 
width at the back, By those points shape the seve, 
Brom F to V make ono-twelfth of the breast lows 


Draw 


From V te Tone inch more than from F to V. 
Invast Line fron V through 1 to 20), from. which point 


square down, excopt when the waist is. yo 


y lange. 
Shape the gorge from F to T, and add on the necessary 


amount beyond the breast line to form w neat Inpel 
‘THE POSITION OF THE SEAMS, 


As wo have already ind 


od, thore are different opini- 
ons ai to where the seams should be located. For 
general purposes, Liowover, tho sidevoam is considered all 
wfliciont, and for this purpose the width of back at 
waist is made vathor more than one-ighth of the broast 


A itt 


ensure wider or narrower it a: matter of small 

portance, a the back is cut on the etease, as it is not 
intended to ft too closely, it being a working garment 
intended to be put on easily, so that if the waist is 
suppressed 1 inch hetweon 5 and 6, that: will be found 
sufficient. ‘The dotted lines at 2, 34, 8, and 9 show the 
position of the scams with the sidebody ns arranges 
‘The plan is often followed when the jacket is made up 
for 1 ship's sloward, and in that case the garmont. iy made 
from black cloth, and, ag ageneral rule, these are made 
to oxtend below the waist: about 4 or 6 inches, the lapel 
boing made with the tisial step. Wo have seen them, 
nade with a roll collar; but we think this may be 


looked upon as an exception rather than the general rule, 


‘imilar jackots to these are inade for page boys, but in 
that ease they are made to fasten up to the throat with 
the sual stand collar 


HINTS ON MAKING, 


‘Thoso garments being intended for frequent sequaint- 
ance with the wash-tub, must be made up as free as pos 
sible from interlining; as a goneral rule the canvas oF 
linen for staying the buttons and buttonholes being the 
narrowesb possible strip, and the lining of white silesia; 
tho buttons are covered with the same material, and 
care should be taken to use only brass moulds for this 
purpose, otherwise the buttons will rust the first. time 
they are washed, and probably stain the front of the 


garment, It is customary to leave a good inlay across 


tho bottom, and to finish the cuffs with two holes and 
Iuttons, a row of stitehing being put between the two 
buttons and the cuff, ‘The sleeve lining should vither 
be sown in ona with tho slevo-senm, after the style 
followed for sleeve vests, or the lining should be carefully 
Dnisted to the soam, so that the coat and lining shall be 


kept ax nearly in position as possible, 


When made from cotton goods, it is unnecessary to 
‘attempt any special manipulations, as tho first: time they 
‘iro washed it, would be nullified, whilst the difficulty to 
infuse shape into cotton goods is generally acknowledged 
to be uselsss; therefore the simpler these jackets are put 


together the better 
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TYPES OF HIGHLAND DRESS, 


‘Tho noxt style of Lounge we have to deal with is one 
that is not offen seen South of the Border, though be- 
youd that boundary it is very popular, and, seeing that 
it has a distinctly national character, tho patriotic spirit 
of the true-hearted Scotchman helps to maintain this 
popularity 

‘Tho partiality shown for theso sayles of dress by vee 
rious members of the royal family also helps 
that for sporting purposes it is often selected. 

On Plate herewith we illustrate the two principal 
styles of Highland Lounges, 

Tho figure on the left represents a Highland Dress 
costume, whieh is greatly favoured for ovening wear, 
"The jacket, iy made from black, blue, brown, oF groon 


velvob or velveteen, and is cut so aa to dofine slightly 
thw waist, and is worn rather open in front with a roll 
collar. Tho pocket flaps are cut rather deep, % to 3h 


inches, and a deep gauntlet cuff is added to tho sleeve, 
Iv is also customary to finish the edges with » single row 
af tracing braid, which is repeated on the pocket. flaps 
‘ind cuffs, whilst diamond-shaped buttons also add to the 
tlloct by being placed in the positions indicated on the 
illustration, 

‘Tho vest is cub very open in the front, and the pockots 
aro finished with pointed flaps, and the edges finished 
with braid and buttons to match the jacket. 

The kilt is made from the Clan Tartan, or family 
colours of the wearer; the fronb half consists of two 
prans, and the back is formed by successive folds or 
kcltings of tho material, When these kiltings aro com 
pieted they should show the exact square of the plaid 
fr design 

‘The hose should mateh the design and colours of the 
‘Turton, and are woven so as to show the check on the 
bins, 

"The Dresa 
with silver 


Spornin is uually omamented and mounted 
the hair being procured from the horse or 
out ; it ig fastened round the waist with a leather strap. 

‘Tho Sleein Dhu is fixed in the garter of tho right log, 
aud brogues or buckled shoes make up the costumo, 
with the exception of cap, which is usually of the Gl 

ry shape 

‘THE SPORTING COSTUME 

Is shown on the righthand figute; ib is usally mado of 
hicather mixture or over-chocked tweed. ‘The jacket and 
vest avo cub as usual, with slits at the sides, and gaunte 
Tot cuits 

‘Tho Sporran is of x plainer order, being usually made 
ftom the skin of an otter or beaver instead of hair. 

‘Hoso of a plainer pattern, and deep spats over wide- 
welted boots, cover the lower extremities, while a knitted 
or tweed cap of almost any shape may be worn 

Theso types of dros scom to have been introduced 
into Scotland hefore ite history was written, and for the 
Iaat 250 years they have been illustrated in various ways. 
Wo read of an Act being passed in 1745 prohibiting the 
wearing of Tartan as any part of Highland dress under 
a penalty of six months imprisonment for the first of 


fonce, and seven years transportation for the second ; 
but in 1872 this Act was repealed. Needless to say that 
since that time the kilt has undergone considerable 
chango, and now it makes a very picturesque costume, 

Kilt makers are searee, consequently w fow hints gath 
‘red from reliable sourves will be helpful. OF the jackets 
our diagrams will suffice; they are made much as sal, 
with the exeoption of being sliortor. 

Diagram 1 shows tho style of garment worn for sport 
ing purposes. It may ither be cut with a whole-back 
or three seams, vents left at the sidesoam 4) inches evep, 
and plenty of pockets in front with fullsize openings 
runder the flaps, 


Dingram 2 stows the siyle of gauntlots mostly used 
for this purpose The rather longor, and 
flaps placed over the pockets 

Dingram 3 shows the Dross Jacket, This is not novos 
suvily made with a oll collar; indeed, they. are fre 
(quently finished with a pointed Inpel or ordinary step: 
ollar, Pointed aps aro, put on the foreparts, sd 
gauntiots at tho cuffs, and these are ornamented with 
diamond thistlo buttons and rows of orl as illustrated, 


vost, is o 


ROLL COLLAR, DIAGRAM 6 


‘Tho system for cutting a long voll collar is the xine 
ay wo hive described, A is the point of turns Bix 
1 inch from hollow of gorgo; shoulder-sean to the 
width of back nock; C to D the difference between stand 
nd fall; D to E depth of stand; D to F depth of fall 
Complete as shown, the autline at G being quite a matter 
of taste, though it should bo arranged to man in har 
‘mony with AIL 
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ECCENTRIC STYLES, 
DIAGRAMS 1 TO 6, 


In order to. give completeness to this work, we illus 
trate 'n few of the eccentrio styles which, from timo to 
time, have been made much of, either for advertisement 
purposes, or for the sake of introducing novelties at 
foromen tailors’ societies, ote. 

Wo do not know that they are of any practical value 
‘except for the purpose of illustrating the possibi 
our art, and giving others something to think about. 
‘They can be made to ft passably, provided the ideal is 
not placed too high; but ordinarily speaking they are 
outside tho range of wful every-day styles, for it will 
soon bo apparent that they could only be made from eer- 
tain kinds of material, and that must be quite devoid of 
pattern or the bias of front or back would be objec 
tionable, 


s of 


DIAGRAM 1. 


Shows the most successful style= in this the pattern is 
drafted aa usual, with the exception that the sideseam 
is omitted, and all the suppression necessary is taken 
out at the fish under the arm. ‘The pattern having thus 
been cut;, the shoulder-seams are overlapped two seams, 
and the cloth cut in this style, thus doing away wit 
shoulderseam, and as the back is eut whole, there is no 
siddeseam, 

If in making-up patch pockets are used, then the lower 
part of the underarm-seam would be hidden, and thore 
would be overy appearance of a seamless garment, and 
if that idea is desired to be carried out in its entirety, 

is quite possible to arrange the sleeve also in one with 
the same piceo ; but this does not produce a remarkably 
good result, so we advise the sleeve cutting in the ordi- 
nary way, or, at most, to dispense with one seam in the 
slesve, adjusting it to como under the arm, 


DIAGRAM 2 


Hlustratea the more common way of cutting so-called 
seamless garments, ‘The sideseam ia omitted, and the 
shoulder-seatn is dispensod with ; but the top part of the 
shoulder is joined to the lower part of the forepart by 
‘seam running into the welt of the breast-pocket, it 
being customary to put two breast-pockets in these gar- 
ments, the remaining portion of the seam being rantered, 
‘and this is genorally sufficient. to hide it. Care must be 
tnken, however, to have the material of the plainest 
order, for if a twill or check cloth is used, then the dif- 
ferent rin of the material would be noticed, Sometimes 
the welts of the breast-pockets are also cut in one with 
the foropart, and as it may very easily be done, it helps 
to convey the idea of seamlessness, Our readers will at 
onco see that A A are joined together. and B B. 


DIAGRAM 3. THE TALMA. 


This is a style that many attempts have been made to 
Populatise, but hitherto without suecess, In this style 
the sleeve is carried right into the neck ; the dotted por 
tions of back and front shoulder of Diagram 3 are cut 
off and added to sleevelicad, as illustrated on Diagram 4 
E F representing the portion taken from front shoulder, 
and D F the piece taken from the bac 

With a little manipulation of a special charactor, this 
may be made a good fitting garment, thus proving that, 
in a measure, what is taken from the shoulder may be 
componsated for in the sleeve, and as such is of great 
interest in connection with the sleeve problem, When 
finished, however, the style remains peculiar, and. con: 
sequently, is not likely to moct with vory general favour. 
Still we have deemed it: worthy of a place in tis work, 


knowing the value of x standard: book often lies in its 
treatment of unusual styles. 


DIAGRAM 5 


Illustrates how to give caso in the seye for thew whe 
have largely developed shoulders. ‘Take the forepart and 
slash actoss the front about, three. inches from shoulder 
end of seye, and open out according to the amount. of 
ease desired to infuse, and cut cloth in harmony with 
the altered pattern. 


DIAGRAM 6 


Shows the working man’s sleeve, This really is nothing 
more than a forward hanging sleeve, but it gives great 
freedom for bringing the arms forward. In this method 
the sleeve is eut across from the hindarm to the top of 
forearm, and a wedge is inserted, thus giving a larger 
hhindarm ; and of course this is done to both top and 
underside sleove. 

This sleove will have far moro loose material at: the top 
of hhindarm, but. those customers who especially desire 
ease will not mind that, provided they get plenty of 


freedom for the movements of their arms. Ay far 0s 
practicability goes, thore is no doubt. these two last. dia 
grams are by far the most useful, but. the others will 
afford food for study and experiment, and open up to the 
ingenious mind styles that would not have been otherwise 
thought of. 


, covers the whole ground of cutting and 
x the various styles of Lounges, Roefors, Patrol 
Jackets, and such similar styles of garmonts as the cutter 
of today would be called upon to cut. Wo have cn: 
deavoured to make our instructions as practical and accn- 
rate as possible, and we have no doubt. when it is put 
to the tost the results will be of the most satisfactory 
character Before we conclude this book we must, how- 
ever, devote a little more space to that great difficulty 
with threeseam garments, viz. fulness at thé top of 
sideseam, 
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PULNESS AT TOP OF SIDESEAM. 
DIAGRAMS 1 TO 8. 


The gre 


t difficulty to be overcome in getting Lounge 
Jackets to fit satisfactorily is fulness at the top of side 
seam, and this i+ no peculiarity of any one particular 
system, we purpose treating of it somewhat fully. 
‘This defect is more often met with when cutting for 
gents with: round bucks and prominent blades than for 
any other class, and arises from the difficulty there is of 
provi 
js no soam running over that point. as in body coats 


if 8 sufficient receptacle for the blades when there 


Ono of those truths that become apparent as soon 


‘as they nro stated is, that “somi-idontical offects aro pro- 
duced by different causes," and since it is always neces: 
sary in remedying a defect to trace it to its source, our 
readers will often have an interesting study in cause 
and effect in connection with our present subject, for it 
will be found there are at least coven causes which con- 
tribute more or less to this defect, and theso we now 
place before our readers. ‘They are as follows: (1) Too 
long a back. (2) Badly put in sleeve. (3) Waist. over: 
suppressed at sidescam. (4) Too tight on hip. (6) Too 
short in front shoulder, (7) Too tight a collar. Befare 
‘we consider these remedies, let us give a few hints on 


HOW TO AVOID. 


First ns regards cutting, See that the back balance 
is not too long, and that the front shoulder is not too 
short; err on the side of shortness of back and length of 
front. 

If the figure is round in the back and prominent at 
tho blades, it, will be well to arrange for a backscam, and 
lot it be slightly rounded opposite the back seye, sch 
as would be produced by a wedge being taken out of say 
Jin, at top of sideseam to nothing at contreseam, th 
producing shortness at that part. ‘This, however, must 
not be overdone or it will give the figure an appearance 
of moundness at the back, which would, to say the least 
of it, be inartistic, 


1d avoid all 


Keop the back seye close up to the figure, 
Tooseness on shoulder point 


DIAGRAM 2 


Draw in slightly from A to B, and pass fulness down 
to star; put a drawing-throad round back seye; pass ful- 
nos towards star, and baist on a narrow strip of thin 


stay, such as silk solvedge, and sew it in with the scye 
seams. In sewing in the sleeve keep it rather tight, as 
indicated, putting any fulness there may be to dispose of 
in the undersleeve in a pleat right at the bottom of seye, 
as indicated, 


DIAGRAM 3 


Shows the plan suggested for the wadding, Puta half- 
ply of wadding some 8 or 4 inches wide, and an extra 
Lhalfply about 2 inches wide; this will greatly assist in 
getting the garment to fit mug at that part, 


DIAGRAM 4 


Indicates the collar should be put on full just, in the 
hollow of the gorge, and kept rather clove in front of 
the neck, the most important part in this connection 


being to put it on full in the hollow. 
HOW TO REMEDY. 


The first thing to be done is to decide the cause from 
which it arises, and having done that, proceed with the 
‘Thus if it arises from bad work- 
‘manship, rectify as for as possible, though this is not 
always the easiest matter when the garment is finished. 
‘Half an hours attention in the making up will do more 
than two hours after the garment is finished, 

If it arises from the ent proceed accordingly. If the 
appearance ig generally full right across tho back, then 
shorten as Diagram 1. If there is a general tightness 
at waist, and loosencas at top of sideseam only, let out 
at waist as indicated by Diagram 4, reducing the waist 
by the aid of a fish under the arm as there suggested. 
If the garment has the appearance of being hield up in 
front, then let out at neck-point as indicated by Dia, 5, 
putting on a longer collar. 

If there isn loomeness at shoulder ends, and an appear 
ance of dropping down from shoulders, nip up the ond 
of the rhoulderseam as shown by Diagram 7. 


remedy accordingly. 


If the hips are altogether too tight, and in comequence 
all alive in the back, let out as Diagram 8. 

‘Thus it will be seen no universal remedy ean be given. 
‘Tne one that is most commonly required is that shown 
on Diagram 4, but, as we have endeavoured to show, the 
garment may be correct at this part, and yeb have the 
defect wo are treating of, consequently the only success- 
ful plan with this, as with all other defects, is to, find 
‘out the cause, then apply the remedy aecordingly. 
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THE CUTTER'S PRACTICAL GUIDE, 


DISPROPORTIONATE FIGURES 
FIT THEM 


AND How TO 


It in one speciality of the system we have described in 
the foregoing parts of the book, that if the measures are 
‘iken accurately on the customer, their application to 
the systom in the ordinary way will produce such varia- 
tions as will enable the eniter to draft a pattern that: will 
fit, ‘The depth of seyo and front shoulder measures taken 
together decide the balaneo-of the garment, so tha the 
cutter haw vory little to trouble about as to tho exact 
Uisproportion that may exist; at the time it iv 
desirable that the foreman should be schooled to train 
his eye vo as to detect the various defoots that may exist 
‘nthe customer, so that he may be able to provide for 
them when cutting, inking, and fitting up the garment 
Wo have, therefore, thought it desirable to add a fow 
hints on this important topic, for a tailor’s art does not 
mainly consist of cutting smart garments for figures of 
ideal proportions, but rather to clothe his customers who 
ww disproportionate or deformed in such a way as to 
give them the best possible appearance; indeed, it is in 
cuch items as this that the cutter is enabled to show his 
kill, ane to make for himself a reputation that will not 
only be pleasant, bat also profitable. ‘The most frequent 
type of disproportion is the 


mie 


STOOPING FIGURE, 


And it sill be found when the measures aro taken on 
the customer they will indicate an increased depth of seye, 
1 shorter‘ front shoulder, wider aeross back, and narrower 
host. Obsorvation will show that. the stooping 
has head forward, blades are prominent, the seat, is wene- 
rally flat, the chest is flat, and the arms hang forward. 
Figures of this kind aro generally found large in the 
hhoulders ; this, however, is by no means to be necessrily 
found in stooping figures, but we mention it so thal: our 
y be on the alert for this defect, "There are 
‘ine who, when cutting for stooping. figures, gonorally 
cut round bickeseam, and there is no doubt. that a 
eu in this style will ft cleanly round the back 
however, profer a straight back-seam, as the 
cn back:seam emphasises the disproportion of the 
vietomey rather than reduces It, so that it will be wel, 
pecially if theve is a patter to the material, to out the 
Iucke-seam straight, and use the ordinary precautions to 
avoid fulness at the back of sideseam, ais doseribed. A 
lintio cave ond manipalation will gonerally sulfiec in this 
particular, ‘The shortness of thy front halanee will: work 
itself out in the ordinary way with the menaures, but it 
nay be ay well in ease the chest is very fat to rodueo the 
Amount added to the second aweop to Jin., or, at most 
jin, Tn cutting tho sleeve, « more forward hanging one 
will be desired; also it must he borne in mind that, the 
collar requires. shorter crease edge aud a longer fall 
erlge, thin for the proportionate figure, hence itis desir 
able not only in cutting the coat, but also to tell the 
workmen, and describe whnt is required, 20 that it wi 
cable them to produce « garment to 6t a figure of this 


We 


sort. It very frequently happens that stooping figures 
present the appearance of somewhat. sloping shoulders, 
and to make the garment fit smartly a small shoulder. 
pad, or the judicious use of wadding, should be resorted 
to, we do not mean that the shoulders should be very 
inuel built up, but: rather to make up for the defieit of 
tho customer. 


‘THE ERECT MIGURE 


‘The erect figure is just the reverse of the preceding 
typo, ond the measures as taken on the customer will 
indicate a short buek, flat blndes, prominent seat, long 
front shoulder, prominent chest, backward hanging 
sleeve. Now the provision for most of thest will be made 
by applying the meamures to the draft. as taken on the 
customer. There are some who, when cutting for this 
class of customer, cut a hollow back-seam, We prefer, 
howover. to use a straight backseam as producing a 
hotter and moro satisfactory result, for although the 
tect figure does not ook pent his peculiarity as a de 
feet, yot it will be well that it should be toned down 
rother than emphasised 

Tt will frequently be found that the blades are very 
fat, hence it will be desirable to reduce the amount. of 
waist suppression taken. out between the back and fore 
part at the sideseam, it-being far-safer to take out a larger 
fish under the arn than increase the amount of sup- 
pression ab sideseam. 

In providing room for the prominenes of seat, lot the 
bottom of forcpart overlap the back. ‘The balance of the 
garment will be adjusted by the measures as taken, but 
it may bo well to remind our readers that erect figures 
have prominent chests, and require more provision at 
that: part than the normal, hener it will be desirable to 
increase the amount: for the second sweep from 1 to 1} 
or oven fin, ‘This inerease will produce a rounder front 
edge, which shonld, in making-np, be drawn in, and the 
fulness pressed back to the prominence of the fis 

Wiion cutting the sleeve, a more backward hang iv 
necessary than for tho normal, Tn the same way the 
collar requires a little variation in the manipulation, s0 
that « longer crease edge and « shorter fall edgo should 
be produced, ‘The next type of disproportion we deal 
with is 


LARGESHOULDERED FIGURES, 


‘Those aro frequently found amongst the working class, 
and wo have no doubt a fow thoughts on this subject will 
‘The extra development. of the shoulder 
frequently takes place ab the top and front, and if the 
eases are taken on the customer they will suifice for 
thie as far as eut is concerned. A. little manipulation of 
tho shoulders, howover, will prove beneficial. We teeom: 
mend the seye being strotched about the region of tl 

shoulder, say 8 oF 4 inches from the shouldet-seam, Care 
Aiould be taken to avoid a too small sleeve for customers 
of this sort. Tt is-always well to err on tho side of 1 
too forward hanging sleove than the reverse, for although 
thoy do not fit quite sy well, they will give considerably 
more case for tho movement of the body. 


be of sorviee, 
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SMALL SHOULDERS. 


‘he reverse of the above development is small shoul- 
ders, This does not requive-so much provision in the: 
matter of manipulation as tho foregoing, Perhaps a 
little extra room in tho shoulder should be given, and. the 


use of a small shoulder-pad resorted to, 
LONG NECKS, 


‘Tall thin Agures aro frequently found with long necks, 
ini in order to provide for this when eutting, the mom 
‘The depth of 


e used eonjunetively with 


fyves themselves will be found suiclent 


sey and front shoulder measu 


tho over shoulder measure deci 


le the slope of the shoul- 


dov-soam required by the customer, At the samo time 
four experience hay taught us that it is woll to reduce the 
adding inch 
Long necks and sloping shoulders are, 


to all intents, the same, 


amount, allowed for the second eweep, by 
instoad of 1 inch, 


ud our aim should be to improve 
the appearance of this clase of customer, so that » judi- 
A 
little extraattention should be paid to the collar, ar- 
ranging itso as to fit very snugly round the crease edge. 


cious use of shonlder-pade should be resorted to. 


SHORT 


ECKS. 


Tn cutting for short-neck figures, the system itself will 
provide all that is necessary in cutting, although we are 
of opinion that the forepart would be improved if the 
second aweop was increasod, adding on 1}in, instead of 
Tinch, Special caro should bo talon to avoid anything 
in the form of building up by pads or wadding, as that 


would only have the effect of increasing the dispropor- 
tion instead of hiding it 


SUMMARY, 


Wo would summariso what we have endeavoured to 
slneo before ow readers in detail 

‘el n good knowledge of the system in all its applica- 
tions; ho moasures of thomsolves, if taken direct, will 
make all tho variation in the shape of tho shoulders for 
ill classes of figures; if, howover, tho ycale measures have 
to ho uvod, then mako the following, alterations: for the 
stooping figure, increase dopth of seyo and slightly shorten 
front shoulder, only aiding. fin, wien making the second 


Reduce the width weross chest and slightly’ inerease the 
width of back; give a more forward hanging sleeve and 
kvep the collar close along tho crease row. 

For the crect figure, shorten dopth of seye; increase 
front shoulder measure; add to the width of chest. and 
veluce width of back: give a backward hanging sleove 
‘and do nob keep the collar too close along the 


For the largeshouldered figure, add to the over-shoul 
dor measure, and also slightly increase the depth of seye 
and front shoulder measures, also slightly. reducing the 
width across chest, 

For the squave-shouldered figure, reduce depth. of seye 
nthe 


and front, shoulder measure the same, except. wh 
eustomer ia large in shoulders as well as square, in which 
ease increase over-shoulden 

For sloping shoulders, increase both the depth of sy« 
and front shoulder measures; and if it is desived to build 


mensure, 


uup tho shoulders by pads or other contrivances, thew ade 


joulder measure 
LONG BODIES, 


Very all customers will gonerilly be found to be lone 
inthe body, as it is wory seldom that « tall man measir 
average proportions round the chest in rolation to. his 
hhoight. Observations lead us to. note that very: long 
bodied customers are generally sloping in the shoulders 
‘we havo, liowever, come across some exceptions, so that 
wo only place our observations before our readers s0 thal 
they may be on the look-out for points of this kind. 

‘As far as the cutting is concerned, the measures taken 
on the customer will sufice. An eaay fib is tobe desited 
rather than one to outline the body very clasely, for 
wherever there is an excess of length in the customer, 
it, will be well to provide a little extra width so as to 
{ako away from tho long and lanky appearance 


SHORT BODIES. 


‘Tho short-bodied customer is one that is frequently 
inet with, indeod, th development of age seems to have 
had the effect of shortening tho body ns soon as so 
reach their primo, hence it is of the utmost importance 
that the customer should be fitted smartly. 

The C.P.G. System 
‘oid dofects which 


mbodies all that is necessary 16 
uriae from the uso of breast measure 
fand many shoulder-meusuro methods. Tt is iw matter of 
common observation that the man who monsuies 44 or 
48 chest haa a short body, nnd t0 draft a. pattern ont by 
the ordinary divisions of the breast would be to product 
‘& garment altogether too large in the shoulders, Now 
tho application of the me ‘aw taken on customers 
to tho system proviously described in these pages, will 
produce a smartfitting x for short-bodiod 
tomors, A good deal can be done by the cutter to hl 
tho apponrance of the customer; for instance, in this 
caso, check material should be carefully avoided, and 
‘whilst. it neat abripe is permitted, yet it is botter to 
voloct, as neat n pattern as posible, Tf braid is used 
it should only be applied in @ vertical direction. ‘The 
style of cut should also be made clow-itting; the aim of 
the artist cutter is to reditee the appearance of width a8 
much as possible; so that he may thereby add to the 
hight. 
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CORPULENT LOUNGES 
. 


Some little adaptation is necessary when drafting for 
corpulent figures, so we have, therefore, portrayed a 
@iagram and illustration showing the working of the 
system for this purpose. We have taken an excessive 
ease 50 as to detail and illustrate the principle. 

‘Tho measures for this draft are as follows: 114 depth 
of seye, 185 nat, waist, 314 full tengt! 
der, 3 
‘The measures are adapted as follows: 

Draw lines at right angles to O. 

© to 8 one-third depth of scye. 

© to 11} depth of seyo. 

© to 8b natural waist. 

© {0 82 full length plus gin, 

© to 3b one-twelfth of chest minus $in.; and about 
2 inches below 3}. measure off width of back plus two 

From 11} to 121 is quarter of the chest, and from this 
point we square down to A 12} on the waist line. And 
how comes our first step in the disproportion problem. 

We take as our idea of proportion a figure measuring 
4 inclws-loss at the chest than at the waist, so that if a 
man measures 50 chest, and is fairly. proportionate, he 
should measure 46 at the waist. Ry comparing these last. 
with the measures of the figure we have already men- 
tioned, wo find that our customor is 54, so that the dif- 
forenco between these two measures constitutes 


THE AMOUNT OF DISPROPORTION 


To be provided for. ‘The plan upon which we proceed 
is, by filling up one-sixth of the disproportion at the side, 
and one-third at the front on each side. In cutting, we 
generally take out a fish of 1 inch under the arms of a 
proportionate figure, a that the first thing we do is to 
omit this, and this would provide for 6 inches of dispro- 
Portion, so that all that iz noeessary to do would be to 
leave ont the fish, snd measure up the necessary size at 
tho front and waist. When, howover, it comes to sizes 
suchas at present, wo have to add extra room at the side, 
50 We measire across from 121 to 13, onosixth of the die 
proportion less one inch, and in that way we obtain the 
angle, for the tine from 12} to 27, which is squared from 
124, 18, instead of being continned right across From 
11} to 27 ishalf-chest measure plus 2 inches. No redue- 
tion must be mado because, although wo omit the fish, 
there are still two scams. On 27} mark back to 15 

across cost measure. From 154 make the first swoep to 
find the neck-point, and use for this purpose the front 
shoulder measure less width of back neck. We now add 
Linch to that quantity, and sweep again from point 27, 
and where the two segments jutersect each other locates 
the neck-point, F. 

‘To find the height of the shoulders, measure across 114 
to W, deducting that from over-shoulder measure, and 
by the remainder we sweep from point 151, and in this 
way we find D. 


‘The diagram will give a good idea of the shape of the 
shoulder, the width from F to D being fixed by the width 
of back measure minus fin. We can now shape the acye. 


LOCATION OF SIDESEAM. 


Ii a seam is desired down the back, hollow } at 8b, 
and from } to 81 we make equal to about one-sixth of 
the breast. From this point we sqnare down to the bot 
tom, and continue sideseam up into back scye by a very 
gentle curve. We suppress the waist at 8{ and 9 about 
in. to fin. Overlap the back about 4i 


THE RUN OF FRON 


Tr. 


From F to V isonetwelfth of breast, minus Jin 
V to I is the same quantity. 
Draw line from V through I to 27 
measure up size of waist from } to 8}, and from 

9 to 30, make it equal to half-waist plas 2 inches 

From point 30 we square down at right angles to C. 
We also continue the breast line from 27 through 30, 
straight to A, and midway between these two we find line 
B, which is the central or breast line, the front. being 
rounded away to follow that, 

In front of tho line from T to V add Ijin, for button: 
stand. Measure down from 30 to R, Jin. more than from 
} to 32 of back. The draft may now be completed. 


THE POCKET MOUTH. 


The pocket is placed about 4 inches below waist line, 
and about midway across the forepart. K to the side 
seam is half the distance from sideseam to breast line, 
less Jin., the pocket being located clearly on either side. 
The width of the pocket-mouth for a figure of this size i9 
about 8 inches; thus K to J, and K to H would each 


this Lounge is made up without any special 
manipalation, there will, in all probability, be an amount 
of loose material in the direction of E, Ri; if so, this will 
require special cutting. 

‘The plan is as follows: Square down from H to, G; 
‘which would be parallel to line 30. CH E is parallel 
to Tine 30 B. The wedge outlined by GE His then cut 
out, but as this ean only be done in the pattern, and not 
in the cloth. we have to resort to some other_means. 
We therefore cat the pocket-mouth across from HE to , 
and contime cut from I to the bottom of seye, at J. 
‘We then close the V at bottom, bringing E up to G. 

‘The outline of the forepart, in that case is such a# is 
illustrated in the small diagram at the bottom of back. 
the eloth being cui with a V out as PM ON, and the 
horizontal V as outlined by M LN, there being no 
seam in the cloth from L to Q in the garment. In this 
way provision is made for the prominence of the stomach 
without at the same time producing fulness below the 
waist. 
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HINTS ON MAKING. 


Tn making up Lounges of this description care must 
be taken to cut and make the facings smoothly, so that 
in all probability it will be necessary to take = small 
V out of the lining, ns from the forepart, It will also 
be desirable to draw in the edge as indicated by wavy 
line, so that the coat will fit smoothly at that part. 

‘The material chosen for garments for » gure of this 
kind should be of a very neat, pattern and of a dark 
colour, and they should be finished in the plaimest pos: 
sible style, 


‘The width of the sleeve should be kept rather narrower 
than the proportion given. Make the elbow about a 
quarter of tho breast minus Igin, or 1fin, and the cuff 
onesixth of breast, minus di 

A little difficulty is sometimes experiencod in fitting 
figures of this style at the front. of the seye, about the 


region of point 15}, and in some cases we haye found it 
improves the fit to put a hali-ply of wadding just at that 
part, These customers like their garments to fit easily, 
but it must also be borne in mind that all excessive room 
is to be avoided, as the object should be to reduce the 
apparent size of tho customer. 


It should also be borne in mind that figures of this kind 
‘axe generally small at the shoulder, so that it-may be 
désirable to reduce the amount of fulness in the sleeve 
head. When putting the sleeve into the scye, remember 
these customers are invariably erect, so that tho sleeve 
should not have a too forward hang. Again, figures of 
this description are short in the neck so that the stand 
of the collar should not be more than about one inch. 


We now proceed to consider a few other disproto: 
tionate types, and next take the opposite of this last 
namely, 

SMALL WAISTS. 


Occasionally it happens thiat etistomers préseiit (het 
solves who are very small in the waist, and it must be 
borne in mind that the Lounge garment is not intended 
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to outline the figure at that part. There are not suilicient 
seains to permit of this being done, and even if it could 
be arranged, the Lounge would lose its feature, s0 
that the best plan in dealing with small waists is to 
give a little extra room at that part. 


HOLLOW WAL 


Hollow waists, say, existing in the centre of back, at 
sidvseam or under the arm ; 

From what we have already stated it will be noticed 
that we recommend a little extra room. This, of course, 
inusé not be carried too far. If the waist is very hollow 
at the sido, take a larger fish out. This is benelicial to 
the fit, as it produces room for the hip pocket, and makes 
tho garment fit snug at the side 

If the waist is hollow at. the back, it probably arises 
from the prominence of the seat, and in that case it will 
he necessary to let the forepart overlap the back more at 
the bottom. 


BASY SCYES. 


One great domand of tho countey customer ie for the 
gurment to be easy in the seye. We have given one or 
‘ovo illustrations of this kind. Generally speaking it will 
he quitesafo to advance theseye fin. in front of the mark 
shown. in the system; also sink it fin, bolew dopth of 
seye line, ‘This, of course, will give « roomy seye, and 
stich aa is required by many customers, Forward hang- 
ing sleeves are required, and they sould not be hollowed 
out muich in the underside ; this will provide ample move- 
ment for the arm, but it must be borne in mind that this 
Kind of thing docs not add to the smartness of the fit, 
and it is for the cutter to decide whether he will give 
smartness oF ease, 


PROMINENT BLADES, 


Prominont blades are not easy to provide for in the 
Loungo, thore being no seam ranning directly over the 
prominence, and if provision is made between the back 
and forepart, it is necessary to increase the waist, and 
the tendeney will be to throw the fulness too far to the 
side, so that the only plan will be to resort to manipula- 
tion, As already deseribed, the back seye should be 
arawn in at top, the back should be pnt on slightly long 
to tho sidescam, the fulness properly worked back over 
the prominence of blades, and a little wadding may be 
put round the back seye, and in this way a. receptacle is 
provided for the prominence. 


WORKMEN'S LOUNGE, 


We refor our roaders to our observations on large: 
shouldered figures, easy scyes, and sq forth, as well as the 
system described for Livery Lounges, We need only 
further remark that the Workman's Lounge should be eut 
according to the requirements of his business, and whilst 
every care should be given to smartness of style. yet at 
the same time strength must be the prominent feature, 


‘The sewing had better er on the side of strongth than 
neatness ,ind the pocket stays should be rather too heavy 
than too light, and just as we should endeavour to. pio- 
duce. Dress Coat as thin aud supple as possible, 50. we 
should make a workman’s coat suitable for the occasion 
on which i is tobe worn, We now proceed to describe 
how to eut x 


LOUN' 


‘E FOR HUMP-BACK FIGURES. 


Having illustrated how to cut Louniges for proportion- 
fate and disproportionate figures. no apologies are neces: 
sary for the insertion of a description of the method of 
nitting garments for deformities, We, therefore, take 
fas our subject on this occasion the cutting of the Lounge: 


for a figure with a Inump:h 
more prominent on the ane 
selected such an one. 


and as this may be fat 
ide than the other we ha 


We must first remind our readers to use tact when 
dealing with figures of this kind, as deformed customers 
rally vory sensitive, so that it is not wise to call 
i attention to their peculiarity. of shay 

Tt is quite possible that they may desire to be advised 
bby tho cutter with respect to style, and in that case it i8 
otter to suggest a garment which is looseitting rather 
than one which will outline the figure closely, Te will 
aloo be well to recommend material of a very neat pat= 
term, as a large design would all attention to the defvet 
in their form 
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Whon the style and material has been selected, the 
next thing to be done is, of course, to take the measures, 
and here the eutter will find the need for careful observa- 
tions, Measures must be taken by the eye as well as 
with the tape. The cutter must not exercise horseplay, 
by that we mean handle, feel, or probe in order to find 
the exaet position of the hump; the sucosssful cutter 
exercises delicacy of touch, as well as observation, when 


TAKING THE MEASURES. 


Now, it is very obvious that'a fow exceptional mea- 
surements ‘ill be helpful, so we commence by noting the 
position of the hump, and proceed in the ordinary way 
by getting the depth of seyc: but it is quite possible that 


sides, as it is quite possible that the arm may be a little 
longer on one side. We now take the measures from the 
nape of neck in the direction indicated by O 7% on dia- 
gram of the right side; then measure in the direction 
shown by 12} from this point, We then take the inca 
sure from this point to the natural waist, which measures 
9}; this is repeated on the left side, ‘The measure from 
nape of neck diagonally is 14. and to the waist is 10 
Here fs a set of measures for such a figure: Nape to 
prominence of hump, 7; depth of seye 13, waist 21, full 
length 30}, width of back 7, elbow 214. sleeve 324, nape 
to back seye (right side) 12}, back seve to waist (right 
side) 94, width of back (left side) 8, nape to back eye 
(left side) 14, back seye to waist (left side) 10, across 
chest 73, right front shoulder 124, right’ over shoulder 


the deptii of seye on the right side may be different to 
that on tho left, the best plan being to place a square 
under the arm and make a chalk mark at the back, con- 
tinuing across to back seye. 

In the figure we have selected to illustrate this method 
the depth of seye is the same on both sides, which will 
simplify the draft. In some eases, however, it will be 
found that one side is as much as 2 inches deeper than 
the other. 

We take our measures from the nape of neck to mark 
on centro of back; from the depth of seye we should 
proceed to natural waist, then proceed to full length. 
Now make a mark at dopth of sye line at the width of 
back, and measure on this level to find the distance from 
the contre, then take the length of sleeve in the ordinary 
way to elbow and cuff; this had better be done on both 


19}, left front shoulder 13§, left overshoulder 21}, chest 
39; waist 34 

Now. at first sight, the foregoing will appear a lot 
of measures, but it must be understood that a figure 
of this kind is not the same both sides, and, therefore, 
must have very careful attention, and it is always better 
to err on the side of being too careful than to be uncer- 
tain, 


HINTS ON MAKING. 


In making up garments of this kind, care should be 
taken to keep them as neat as possible; avoid anything 
and cverything which would call attention to the figure ; 
err on the side of excessive neatness rather thin other- 
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THE CUTTER'S PRACTICAL GUIDE 


In adjusting the body see that it is carefully graded, 
and although the two sides are different, yet endeavour 
to produce the same appearance on both sides, both as 
regards front and back. 

‘The hints here given apply generally to all kinds of 
deformities, and we would impress upon the cutter the 
necessity for artistie effort, so that the figure may be im- 
proved as mich as possible, and the deformity hidden by 
every posible means, 


DRAFTING THE PATTERN. 


must be done separately on each side, 
and ab the beginning it will be well for us to remind our 
readers that, whilst it is desirable for the cutter to know 
what will produco an accurate fit, yet he must always 
endeavour to hide the deformity rather than bring it 
into prominence. which may be done in various ways. 
For instance, it is very evident that we eannot reduce 
the actual sie of the hump, but we ean do so apparently 
hy padding up the surrounding parts, as the apparent 
height of any mountain depends on the surrounding 
land; and if wo build up the parts round the hump it 
will reduce the deformed appearance. Again, the gar 
nient may be made to hang loosely, and this will also 
havo the same effect. We, therefore. commence to draft 
tho right side by drawing 


‘THE DIAGRAM (RIGHT SIDE). 


Commonco by drawing straight line 13, 21}. 

13 to 7§ is the width of back, 

13 to 214 chest measure and 2 inches. 

21} to 13g the across chest. 

From 13 wo «weep to find O, taking care to put the 
finger on 7} before sweeping, otherwise it would be too 
long, 

Now sweep again from 7§ by the measure taken in that 
direction, and whore these sweops intersect each other 
locates the top of back. 

‘0 to 24 is the width of back neck; and 13 to W is 
rather more than half the over-shoulder. 

Tn sweeping from 13 to 21 by the difference between 
dopth of seye and natural waist, and thon sweep again 
from point 7 by the measure taken from that part (94), 
and where these segments intersect: each other finds the 
‘exact hollow of the waist; from this point come back 
inches. 


In the pattern cut we came back Lin, and one of the 
faults noticed in the try-on was that even then it defined 
the figure too closely, although there was 24 inches of 
Tos material in the back. 

‘The remaining parts are found on the lines previously 
described, and which the diagrams fully illustrate, the 
difference between the two sides being tho result of the 
different measures taken, ‘Two sleeves have to be cut 
owing to the different sbapes of the seye. 

‘There is just one last style of disproportion we must 
not overlook, viz, 


PROMINENT HIPS. 


Customers vary considerably in the prominenee or 
flatness of the hips, so whilst a figure may be propor 
tionate in other respects, ho may be comparatively flat, 
at the hips, Itis of the utmost importance that provi- 
sion should be made at that part, allowing extra room 
will add to the style of fit rathor than otherwise, as it 
will provide ample room for the pockets on the hips. A 
little extra room should be given to the bottom of the 
idescam, and an extra large fish should be taken out 
under the arm, 

1e various styles of disproportion we have described 
‘embraces all classes of customers who are likely. to pre- 
sent thoinsclves to our readers to be clothed. We wish 
to impress on our readers that accuracy in cutting does 
iol necessarily mean a successful garment: taste and 
style, adjustment to customer's figure and requirements, 
are points to aim at, and this can only be produced by. 
a combination of cutting, making and fitting. 


CONCLUSION, 


Wo have now dealt with all phases of tho Outting of 
Lounges, au well ax with every kind of:Disproportion, and 
vwevcan oely further add that we traat this work will prow 
ti helpful fo those who purchase it ax jta predecemors have 
been. The diagrams are drawn to a rather smaller seale, but 
they are more numerous, and thi we think will prove elp- 
fal) “The descriptive matter it more concise and this will also 
bbe helpful, whilat the illustrations are reserved for the lust 
ow pages o.ns not to interfere with the atidy of the diagrams 
by caning the description t» be on one page and the dingram 
‘om another. We therefore send this work forth to the trade 
trusting it will prove a messenger of fustraction and inapir- 
atio-, a ftiend! to help the enter to atcceed to the fullest 


extent. 
Ww. D. FL VINCENT. 


SSeSeLeese 
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etree: 


Fashionable Lounges and Reefers. 


58 THE CUTTER’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 


Military, Clerical, Highland Jackets, &c. 


TO THE CUTTING AND MAKING OF LOUNGES. cs) 


Motoring, Riding and Yachting Jackets. 


60 THE CUTTEK'S PRACTICAL GUIDE 


Norfolk and Sporting Jackets. 


